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PREFACE 


This book contains a selection from Stevenson’s works 
which will, I hope, illustrate the particular qualities of his 
writing, his wide range of subjects, and his versatility in 
literary forms. There are extracts from novels, short 
stories, essays of various types, poems, fables, narratives 
of travel. The only main section of his work which is not 
represented is that of the more formal and heavier critical 
essays. 

The extracts are set against the background of a brief 
narrative of the main events of his life. There are few 
writers, I think, the understanding and enjoyment of 
whose work are so much sharpened and vitalized by some 
knowledge of the writer’s life and some awareness of his 
character. To take one example: ‘The House of Eld’ 
would be an effective fable, even if we knew nothing of 
who wrote it, or why. But it surely gains much in interest 
and appeal when we realize that it reflects Stevenson’s 
frame of mind during the period of the one serious rift 
between himself and his father and mother. Further, 
much of Stevenson’s appeal to his own age was a strongly 
personal appeal: people read and admired the work; 
they also admired and loved the man. 

But the book is in no sense a ‘biography with illustrative 
extracts’. It is a series of selections, with just enough 
biography to illuminate thern an^ to make some picture 
for the reader of the man who .wrote them, of all our 
writers one of the most gallant and inspiriting person¬ 
alities, and one of the most accomplished craftsmen. 

The source of each extract is named either in the text 
or in a footnote, and detailed references are given in the 
index. Any considerable omissions are marked by dots 
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(. . .), but occasional omissions of only a few words are not 
indicated. 

The text of the extracts, except for those noticed in the 
index, is that of Chatto and Windus, who were the first 
publishers of almost all Stevenson’s work apart from the 
novels, and whose edition therefore may be taken as repre¬ 
senting most closely his original intentions. The first col¬ 
lected edition was the ‘Edinburgh’, and its editor, Sir 
Sidney Colvin, throughout its preparation consulted 
Stevenson. But it contains a large number of minor altera¬ 
tions (largely in the spelling of Scots) for which there is no 
evidence that Stevenson was responsible, and it also con¬ 
tains a number of obvious errors, such as ‘imprudently’ 
for ‘impudently’ (see p, i6i) and ‘pretty’ for ‘petty’ 
(see p. 22) as well as that commented on on p. 142, Hence, 
though I have checked the text of all the extracts by it, I 
have taken its readings only in the two or three places 
where it seems to make a necessary correction. 

M. R. R. 

London^ 

March 1953 
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CHILDHOOD AND APPRENTICESHIP 

Stevenson was born in Edinburgh in November 1850. He died far 
away from his own country in the South Seas, in Samoa, in Decem¬ 
ber 1894. For the last twenty of those forty-four years he was a 
wanderer under doctors’ orders, seeking here and there about the 
world for health, or at least for enough respite from ill health to 
allow him to pursue, with indomitable courage and unflagging in¬ 
dustry, his chosen profession of letters. ^Hn the early years of his 
I writing he must often have been near despair; his success as a writer 
‘was at first meagre; his living was therefore precarious, and several 
times the shadow of death was imminent. It was only in the last ten 
years of his life—roughly from the time of the publication of Treas¬ 
ure Island as a book and its immediate success—that his position was 
secure, and from then on he was a figure in English letters to which 
it is not easy to find a parallel. To his distant place of exile the 
thoughts of writers and readers in England and America turned not 
only with admiration but with deep affection, so that when he died 
there was felt to be a gap which nothing could fill. ‘Surely’, said Sir 
Walter Raleigh in an article at the time, ‘surely another age will 
wonder over this curiosity of letters—that for five years the needle 

r* 1 * 1 m ^ 

or literary endeavour in Great Britain has quivered towards a little 
island in the South Pacific, as to its magnetic pole. ... So long as he 
lived we always wrote our best for Stevenson.’ 

t Some biographers today are apt to spend too much time in study- 
ng heredity. And this book is in any case not a biography; it is an 
attempt to present a writer’s work against the background of his life. 
But Ste\'enson himself was deeply interested in his own ancestors 
and has written vividly about them. His father’s father, Robert 
Stevenson, was an engineer, in the service of the ‘Board of Northern 
Lights , which was responsible for the coastwise lights of Scotland. 
For them he built twenty lighthouses, his most notable triumph, 
alike ot design and execution, being the Bell Rock Light. By his 
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CHILDHOOD AND APPRENTICESHIP 

grandson s account he was a good deal of a martinet, a kind of 
tyrant, but a benevolent tyrant, to the lighthouse-keepers, with a 
strong romantic vein, great courage, abounding vitality, and a hatred 
of the slovenly. He died in i 850, a few months before his grandson 
was born, and here is Stevenson’s account ^ of his last days. 

^ He began to ail early in that year, and chafed for the 
period of the annual voyage, which was his medicine and 
jdelight. In vain his sons dissuaded him from the adven- 
jture. The day approached, the obstinate old gentleman 
was found in his room, furtively packing a portmanteau, 
and the truth had to be told him ere he would desist—that 
he was stricken with a malignant malady, and that before 
the yacht should have completed her circuit of the lights 
he must himself have started on a more distant cruise, jMy 
father has more than once told me of the scene with emo¬ 
tion. The old man was inrrepid^^^e had faced death before 
with a firm countenance; and I do not suppose he was much 
dashed at the nearness of our common destiny. But there 
was something else that would cut him to the quick—the 
loss of the cruise, the end of all his cruising; the knowledge 
that he had looked his last on Sumburgh, and the wild crags 
of Skye, and that Sound of Mull, with the praise of which 
his letters were so often occupied; that he was never again 
to hear the surf break in Clashcarnock; never again to see 
lighthouse after lighthouse (all younger than himself, and 
the more part of his own device) open in the hour of dusk 
their flowers of fire, or the topaz and the ruby interchange 
on the summit of the Bell Rock. To a life of so much 
activity and danger, a life’s work of so much interest and 
essential beauty, here came a long farewell. 

Stevenson’s mother’s father was minister of Colinton, near Edin¬ 
burgh, and of him, in a paper written years later,^ Stevxnson drew 
a clear picture, and wondered how much of this grandfather there 
was in himself. 


^ Scribner^s Magazine^ Oct. 1893, 

2 Memories and Portraits^ ‘The Manse’. 



CHILDHOOD AND APPRENTICESHIP II 

Here [i,e. Colinton Manse] lived an ancestor of mine, 
who was a herd of men. I read him, judging with older 
criticism the report of childish observation, as a man of 
singular simplicity of nature; unemotional, and hating the 
display of what he felt; standing contented on the old 
ways; a lover of his life and innocent habits to the end. 
W e children admired him: partly for his beautiful face and 
silver hair, for none more than children are concerned for 
beauty, and, above all, for beauty in the old; partly for the 
solemn light in which we beheld him once a week, the 
observed of all observers, in the pulpit. But his strictness 
and distance, the effect, I now fancy, of old age, slow 
blood, and settled habit, oppressed us with a kind of terror. 
W^hen not abroad he sat much alone, writing sermons or 
letters to his scattered family in a dark and cold room with 
a library of bloodless books—or so they seemed in those 
days, although I have some of them now on my own shelves 
and like well enough to read them; and these lonely hours 
wrapped him in the greater gloom for our imaginations. 
But the study had a redeeming grace in many Indian pic¬ 
tures, gaudily coloured and dear to young eyes. I cannot 
depict (for I have no such passions now) the greed with 
which I beheld them; and when I was once sent in to say a 
psalm to my grandfather, I went, quaking indeed with fear, 
but at the same time glowing with hope that, if I said it 
well, he might reward me with an Indian picture. 

*Thy foot He*ll not let slide, nor will 
He slumber that thee keeps,’ 

ft 

It ran: a strange conglomerate of the unpronounceable, a 
sad model to set in childhood before one who was himself 
to be a versifier, and a task in recitation that really merited 
reward. And I must suppose the old man thought so too, 
and was either touched or amused by the performance; for 
he took me in his arms with most unwonted tenderness, 
and kissed me, and gave me a little kindly sermon for my 
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CHILDHOOD AND APPRENTICESHIP 

psalm; so that, for that day, we were clerk and parson. I 
was struck by this reception into so tender a surprise that I 
forgot my disappointment. And indeed the hope was one 
of those that childhood forges for a pastime, and with no 
design upon reality. Nothing was more unlikely than that 
my grandfather should strip himself of one of those pic¬ 
tures, love-gifts and reminders of his absent sons; nothing 
more unlikely than that he should bestow it upon me. He 
had no idea of spoiling children, leaving all that to my 
aunt; he had fared hard himself, and blubbered under the 
rod in the last century; and his ways were still Spartan for 
the young. The last word I heard upon his lips was in this 
Spartan J^y. He had overwalked in the teeth of an east 
wind, and was now near the end of his many days. He sat 
by the dining-room fire, with his white hair, pale face, 
and bloodshot eyes, a somewhat awful figure; and my 
aunt had given him a dose of our good old Scotch medi¬ 
cine, Dr. Gregory’s powder. Now that remedy, as the 
work of a near kinsman of Rob Roy himself, may have a 
savour of romance for the imagination; but it comes un- 
couthly^to ^he^alate. The old gentleman had taken it 
with a wfj;,1f^e; and that being acco mpli shed, sat with 
oerfect simplicity, like a child’s, munching a ‘barley-sugar 
■ciss. But when my aunt, having the cam^ter open in her 
hands, proposed to let me share in the sweets, he interfered 
at once. I had had no Gregory; then I should have no 
barley-sugar kiss: so he decided with a touch of irritation. 
And just then the phaeton coming opportunely to the 
kitchen door—for such was our unlordly fashion—I was 
taken for the last time from the presence of my grandfather. 

Now I often wonder what I have inherited from this old 
minister, I must suppose, indeed, that he was fond of 
preaching sermons, and so am I, though I never heard it 
maintained that either of us loved to hear them. He sought 
health in his youth in the Isle of Wight, and I have sought 
it in both hemispheres; but whereas he found and kept it, 
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1 am still on the quest. He was a great lover of Shake¬ 
speare, whom he read aloud, I have been told, with taste; 
well, I love my Shakespeare also, and am persuaded I can 
read him well, though I own I have never been told so. 
He made embroidery, designing his own patterns; and in 
that kind of work I never made anything but a kettle- 
holder in Berlin wool, and an odd garter of knitting, which 
was as black as the chimney before I had done with it. He 
loved port, and nuts, and porter; and so do I, but they 
agreed better with my grandfather, which seems to me a 
breach of contract. He had chalk-stones in his fingers ; 
and these, in good time, I may possibly inherit, but I 
would much rather have inherited his noble presence. Try 
as I please, I cannot join myself on with the reverend doc¬ 
tor; and all the while, no doubt, and even as I write the 
phrase, he moves in my blood, and whispers words to me, 
and sits efficient in the very knot and centre of my being. 

I think that there was more of this rather awe-inspiring old man 
in Stevenson than he wholly realized, not least that intense interest 
in ‘conduct’, in how a decent man ought to behave, which was so 
strong in him, and which he here describes as a fondness for preach¬ 
ing sermons. 

Stevenson’s father, Thomas Stevenson, was a different type from 
Robert Stevenson, the engineer. In his boyhood he had a talent for 
playing truant, and showed only intermittent application to his 
books. But in his later life he followed his father’s profession with 
assiduity and success. He also was engineer to the Board of Northern 
Lights, and perfected several relevant inventions, particularly the 
revolving light. Here is his son’s account ^ of him. 

He was a man of a somewhat antique strain: with a 
blended sternness and softness that w^as wholly Scottish and 
at first somewhat bewildering; with a profound essential 
melancholy of disposition and (what often accompanies it) 
the most humorous geniality in company; shrewd and 

^ Memories and Portraits^ ‘Thomas Stevenson’. 
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childish; passionately attached, passionately prejudiced; 
a man of many extremes, many faults of temper, and no 
very stable foothold for himself among lifers troubles. 
Yet he was a wise adviser; many men, and these not in¬ 
considerable, took counsel with him habitually. ‘I sat at 
his feet,’ writes one of these, ‘when I asked his advice, and 
when the broad brow was set in thought and the firm 
mouth said his say, I always knew that no man could add 
to the worth of the conclusion,’ He had excellent taste, 
though whimsical and partial; collected old furniture and 
delighted specially in sunflowers; took a lasting pleasure 
in prints and pictures; and though he read little, was 
constant to his favourite books. . . . 

' ' Cases of conscience were sometimes grievous to him, 
land that delicate employment of a scientific witness cost 
him many qualms. But he found respite from these 
troublesome humours in his work, in his lifelong study of 
natural science, in the society of those he loved, and in his 
daily walks, which now would carry him far into the coun¬ 
try with some congenial friend, and now keep him dang¬ 
ling about the town from one old book-shop to another, 
and scraping romantic acquaintance with every dog that 
passed. His talk, compounded ot so much sterling sense 
and so much freaki sh h umour, and clothed in language so 
apt, droll, and em^atic, was a perpetual delight to all who 
knew him before the clouds began to settle on his mind. 
IHis use of language was both Just and picturesque; and 
' when at the beginning of his illness he began to feel the 
f ebbing of this power, it was strange and pitiful to hear him 
reject one word after another as inadequate, and at length 
desist from the search and leave his ph rase unfinished 
rather than finish it without propriety. It was perhaps an¬ 
other Celtic trait that his affections and emotions, passion¬ 
ate as these were, and liable to passionate ups and downs, 
found the most eloquent expression both in words and 
gestures. Love, anger, and indignation shone through him 
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and broke forth in imagery, like what we read of Southern 
races. For all these emotional extremes, and in spite of the 
melancholy ground of his character, he had upon the whole 
a happy life; nor was he less fortunate in his death, which 
at the last came to him unaware. 

In that portrait one can sec much of Stevenson himself. He, too, 
had a profound strain of melancholy in him, though he would never 
allow it to emerge in talk and seldom in his letters, "riic two men 
had much in common, and their relations, except for two periods of 
strain, were not only intimate but harmonious, with respect and 
affection on both sides. And I think that when in later years Steven- 
■son wrote his ‘Apology for Idlers’ (p. 44) he had not only his own 
I young days but his father’s also in his mind. 

Stevenson had little regular schooling. 'Fhis was not because his 
parents did not wish it, but because of his perpetual ill-health. In the 
winters—and winter is rigorous in Edinburgh—he progressed from 
one cold to another, was not out of the house for weeks on end, and 
was often kept awake all night long by a cough, wearying for the 
morning, and helped through the long hours by his nurse. He had 
always a strong power of remembering the feelings of childhood (as 
we have seen already in his picture of his minister grandfather) and 
this account ^ is almost painfully vivid. 

My ill-health principally ch ronicle s itself by the terrible 
long nights that I lay awake, troubled continually with 
a hacking, exhausting cough, and praying for sleep or 
morning from the bottom of my shaken little body. I 
principally connect these nights, however, with our third 
Touse, in Heriot Row; and cannot mention them without a 
grateful testimony to the unwearied sympathy and long- 
suffering displayed to me on a hundred such occasions by 
my good nurse. It seems to me that I should have died if 
I had been left there alone to cough and weary in the 
darkness. EIow well I remember her lifting me out of bed, 
carrying me to the window, and showing me one or two 

Quoted in the Life^ by Graham Balfour. Reproduced by permission of 
Mctl men & Co. 
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lit windows up in Queen Street, across the dark belt of 

gardens; where also, we told each other, there might be 

sick little boys and their nurses waiting, like us, for the 

morning* Other night scenes connected with my ill- 

health were the little sallies of delirium that used to waken 

me out of a feverish sleep, in such agony of terror as, thank 

God, I have never suffered since. My father had generally 

to come up and sit by my bedside, and feign conversations 

with guards or coachmen or inn-keepers, until I was 

gradually quieted and brought to myself; but it was long 

after one of these paroxysms before I could bear to be left 
alone. . . . 

IVIy recollection of the long nights when I was kept 
awake by coughing are only relieved by the thought of the 
tenderness of my nurse and second mother (for my first 
will not be jealous), Alison Cunningham. She was more 
patient than I can suppose of an angel; hours together she 
, would help and console me . . . till the whole sorrow and 
j burden of the night was at an end with the arrival of the first 
of that long string of country carts, that in the dark hours 
of the morning, with the neighing of horses, the cracking of 
whips, the shouts of drivers and a hundred other wholesome 
noises, creaked, rolled, and pounded past my window. 

And later he versified the experience in a poem called ‘The Sick 
Child , perhaps not very happy in expression, but oddly haunting 
from the sincerity of the memory. 

Child, O mother, lay your hand on my brow! 

O mother, mother, where am I now? 

Why is the room so gaunt and great? 

Why am I lying awake so late ? 

Mother, Fear not at all: the night is still. 

Nothing is here that means you ill— 

Nothing but lamps the whole town through, 

And never a child awake but you. 
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Child, Mother, mother, speak low in my ear, 

Some of the things are so great and near, 

Some are so small and far away, 

I have a fear that I cannot say. 

What have I done, and what do I fear, 

And why are you crying, mother dear? 

yLother, Out in the city, sounds begin, 

Thank the kind God, the carts come in! 

An hour or two more, and God is so kind, 

The day shall be blue in the window-blind, 

Then shall my child go sweetly asleep, 

And dream of the birds and the hills ot sheep. 

And lie said thank you to Alison Cunningham in the dedication to 
A Chtld^s Garden of Verses. 

‘To Alison Cunningham’ (from her boy) 

For the long nights you lay awake 
And watched for my unworthy sake: 

For your most comfortable hand 
That led me through the uneven land : 

For all the story-books you read: 

For all the pains you comforted: 

For all you pitied, all you bore. 

In sad and happy days of yore:— 

My second mother, my first wife, 

The angel of my infant life— 

From the sick child, now well and old, 

Take, nurse, the little book you hold! 

And grant it. Heaven, that all who read 
May find as dear a nurse at need. 

And every child who lists my rhyme, 

In the bright, fireside, nursery clime, 

May hear it in as kind a voice 
As made my childish days rejoice! 
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Stevenson’s first literary achievement was a Life of Moses, writ¬ 
ten at the age of six in a family competition for a prize offered by an 
uncle. ‘Composed’ would be more correct than ‘written’, since he 
was allowed to dictate it to his mother, and spent five Sunday evenings 
doing so. He was awarded a special prize of a Bible picturebook, and 
his mother dated from that time his determination to be an author. 

He played all manner of games, many of them of the make- 
believe variety, for he had from the start even more than his normal ^ 

share of the child’s power of fantasy. One in particular he described 
in both prose ^ and verse.^ 

But now I come to the crown of my dining-room 
reminiscences, for after dinner, when the lamp was 
brought in and shaded, and my aunt sat down to read in 
the rocking-chair, there was a great open space behind the 
sofa left entirely in the shadow. This was my especial 
d omain ; once round the corner of the sofa, I had left the 
lightsome, merry indoors, and was out in the cool dark 
night. I could almost see the stars. I looked out of the 
, back window at the bushes outside. I lay in the darkest 
^corners, rifle in hand, like a hunter in a lone ly bivou ac. 

At evening, when the lamp is lit. 

Around the fire my parents sit; 

They sit at home and talk and sing, 

And do not play at anything. 

Now, with my little gun, I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall. 

And follow round the forest track 
Away behind the sofa back. 

There, in the night, where none can spy. 

All in my hunter’s camp I lie, 

And play at books that I have read 
Till it is time to go to bed. 

^ Quoted in the Lije^ by Graham Balfour. 

2 A Child's Garden of Verses. 
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In his essay on‘Chi Id’s Play’he has a good deal to say of the power of 
make-believe in children, with illustrations from his own experience. 

» In the child’s world of dim sensation, play is all in all. 
(‘Making believe’ is the gist of his whole "life, and he 
cannot so much as take a walk except in character. I could 
not learn my alphabet without some suitable rnise-en- 
scene^ and had to act a business man in an office before I 
could sit down to my book. Will you kindly question your 
memory, and find out how much you did, work or pleas¬ 
ure, in good faith and soberness, and for how much you 
had to cheat yourself with some invention.? I remember, 
as though it were yesterday, the expansion of spirit, the 
dignity and self-reliance, that came with a pair of mus- 
tachios in burnt cork, even when there was none to see. 
Children are even ready to forego what we call the realities, 
and prefer the shadow to the substance. When they might 
be speaking intelligibly together, they chatter senseless 
gibberish by the hour, and are quite happy because they 
are making believe to speak French. . .. When children are 
together even a meal is felt as an interruption in the busi¬ 
ness of life; and they must find some imaginative sanction, 
and tell themselves some sort of story, to account for, to 
colour, to render entertaining, the simple processes of eat¬ 
ing and drinking. What wonderful fancies I have heard 
evolved out of the pattern upon tea-cups!—from which 
there followed a code of rules and a whole world of excite¬ 
ment, until tea-drinking began to take rank as a game. 

hen my cousin and I took our porridge of a morning, we 
had a device to enliven the course of the meal. He ate his 
with sugar, and explained it to be a country continually 
buried under snow. I took mine with milk, and explained 
It to be a country suffering gradual inundation. You can 
imagine us exchanging bulletins; how here was an island 
still unsubmerged, here a valley not yet covered with 
snow; what inventions were made; how his population 
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lived in cabins on perches and travelled on stilts, and how 
mine was always in boats; how the interest grew furious, 
as the last corner of safe ground was cut off on all sides and 
grew smaller every moment; and how, in fine, the food 
was of altogether secondary importance, and might even 
have been nauseous, so long as we seasoned it with these 
dreams. But perhaps the most exciting moments I ever 
had over a meal, were in the case of calves’ feet jelly. It was 
hardly possible not to believe—and you may be sure, so far 
from trying, I did all I could to favour the illusion—that 
some part of it was hollow, and that sooner or later my 
spoon would lay open the secret tabernacle of the golden 
rock. There, might some miniature Red Beard await his 
hour; there, might one find the treasures of the Forty 
Thieves^ and bewildered Cassim beating about the walls. 
And so I quarried on slowly, with bated breath, savouring 
the interest. Believe me, I had little palate left for the 
jelly; and though I preferred the taste when I took cream 
with it, I used often to go without, because the cream 
dimmed the transparent fractures. 

By the time he was thirteen his health was a good deal better, he 
became an intrepid horseman, and a good deal of a practical-joking 
imp. In the autumn of 1863 he had his one and only experience of 
a boarding school, while his parents were abroad. From it he wrote 
a letter which is interesting, partly because his attempts at French— 
a language of which he had later a fluent command—are entertain¬ 
ing, but more because the change of tone in the last paragraph is so 
like the later Stevenson, between the gay lines of whose letters one 
can often read the misery which for most part he would not express. 

Ma chere Maman,—Jai recu votre lettre Aujourdhui et 
comme le jour prochaine est mon jour de naisance je vous 
^crit ce lettre. Ma grande gatteaux est arrlv^ il leve I2 
livres et demi le prix etait 17 shillings, Sur la soiree de 
Monseigneur Faux [the letter is dated November 12] il y 
etait quelques belles feux d’artifice. Mais les polissons 
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entrant dans notre champ et nos feux d’artifice et hand¬ 
kerchiefs disappeared quickly, but we charged them out of 
the field. Je suis presque driven mad par une bruit terrible 
tous les garcons kik up comme grand un bruit quhl est 
possible, I hope you will find your house at Mentone nice. 
I have been obliged to stop from writing by the want of a 
pen, but now I have one, so I will continue. 

My dear papa, you told me to tell you whenever I was 
miserable. I do not feel well, and I wish to get home. Do 
take me with you. R. Stevenson. 

"1 he result was his second experience of foreign travel. In the 
previous year he had been with his parents in Italy and Genn^inv, 
and now he went out to Mentone, and stayed there till May. 

He went on with his first steps in creative writing; he composed 
the libretto for an opera, and was for ever starting boys’ magazines, 
written out in long-hand with illustrations, and mostly his own 
composition. They had short lives. His first serious work was pub¬ 
lished anonymously when he was sixteen. It was a sketch of the 
Pentland Rising, well-documented and rather dull. 

In ’67 he went to the University of Edinburgh to read for a de¬ 
gree in science, with the expectation of following his father’s pro¬ 
fession. He must have been one of the very idlest students who ever 
succeeded in scraping a degree. So far as formal attendance at classes 
Vv^ent, he later explained what his line of action had been. 

* 

. . . acting upon an extensive and highly rational system 
of truantry, which cost me a great deal of trouble to put in 
exercise perhaps as much as would have taught me 
Greek and sent me forth into the world and the profes¬ 
sion of letters with the merest shadow of an education. 
But they say it is always a good thing to have taken pains, 
and that success is its own reward, whatever be its nature: 
so that, perhaps, even upon this I should plume myself, 
that no one ever played the truant with more deliberate 
care, and none ever had more certificates for less education.^ 

^ Memories and Portraits^ ‘Some College Memories’. 
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But he was far too active, far too thirsty for experience, to be in 
the ordinary sense idle, and even with regard to his intended pro¬ 
fession he was interested in the practical side of it In ’68 he spent 
two and a half months of the summer seeing how things were done, 
watching the men at work, going out in the small boats, and once 
going down in a diving-suit, an experience of which he wrote a vivid 
account. And in ’70 he spent some weeks on the small island of 
Erraid (of which he made a good deal in Ktdnapped^^ then the head¬ 
quarters for the building of the lighthouse of Dhu Heartach. Of 
th is part of his training he thought highly. 

. . . my education as an engineer: of which . . as a 
way of life, I wish to speak with sympathy. It takes a 
man into the open air; it keeps him hanging about harbour- 
sides, which is the richest form of idling; it carries him to 
wild islands; it gives him a taste of the genial dangers of 
the sea; it supplies him with dexterities to exercise; it makes 
demands upon his ingenuity; it will go far to cure him of 
any taste (if ever he had one) for the miserable life of cities. 
And when it has done so, it carries him back and shuts him 
in an office! From the roaring skerry and the wet th war t 
of the tossing boat, he passes to the stool and desk; 
and with a memory full of ships, and seas, and perilous 
headlands, and the shining pharos, he must apply his long¬ 
sighted eyes to the petty niceties of drawing, or measure 
his inaccurate mind with several pages of consecutive 
figures. He is a wise youth, to be sure, who can balance 
one part of genuine life against two parts of drudgery be¬ 
tween four walls, and for the sake of the one, manfully 
accept the other.^ 

But it was becoming clear that even if he could have been turned 
into a tolerable engineer, he had not engineering in his blood. And 
he draws an illuminating contrast between himself and his father, to 
whom the sea-shore or a river bank, besides being pleasant in them¬ 
selves, were stimulating storehouses of technical problems, while to 
his son they were just pleasant. 

^ Across the Plains^ ‘Random Memories, II’. 
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[My father] would pass hours on the beach, brooding 
over the waves, counting them, noting their least deflection, 
noting when they broke. On Tweedside, or by Lyne or 
Manor, we have spent together whole afternoons; to me, 
at the time, extremely wearisome; to him, as I am now 
sorry to think, bitterly mortifying. The river was to me 
a pretty and various spectacle; I could not see—I could not 
be made to see—it otherwise. To my father it was a 
chequer-board of lively forces, which he traced from pool 
to shallow with minute appreciation and enduring interest. 
‘That bank was being undercut,’ he might say, ‘why.?’ 
‘Suppose you were to put a groin out here, would not the 
filuvi fluminis be cast abruptly off across the channel.? and 
where would it impinge upon the other shore.? and what 
would be the result.? Or suppose you were to blast that 
boulder, what would happen.? Follow it—use the eves 
God has given you—can you not see that a great deaf of 
land would be reclaimed upon this side.?’ It was to me 
like SC hool in holid. 3 .ys^ but to hinij until I held, worn him 
out with my invincible triviality, a delightd 

, So it became clear to both of tlicm that he had no real flair for the ' 
job, and Ins father, wisely, however sadly reluctant, gave up the at- ) 
i tempt to pour his son’s metal into his own mould, and allowed him ^ 
to follow his own bent, recognizing that the one thing in the world 
he wanted to do, and thought he could do, was to write. The only 
stipulation was that, to give him some profession to fall back on if he 
found that he could not keep himself by writing, he should study law. 

He studied law, and was finally successful in being allied to the 
Bar, and even made one or two appearances in court. But in these 
years he spent a good deal of his time in London, and in travelling 
abroad, mainly in France. He widely enlarged his circle of friends, 
and increased that knack for meeting all and sundry and getting on 
with them which he had begun to dev^clop in his earliest travels 
abroad, when, even as a boy of twelve, he was, by all accounts, so 
completely, though politely, at ease with his ciders. 

^ A Family of E^igitieers, 
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All the time he was training himself to write. His methods of ^ 
training he has described himself, in a well-known passage ^ which 
is very important for the understanding of Stevenson, and is often 
misunderstood, particularly by people who isolate from it one per¬ 
petually quoted phrase. 

^ All through my boyhood and youth, I was known and j 
pointed out for the pattern of an idler; and yet I was always 
busy on my own private end, which was to learn to write. I 

^ kept always two books in my pocket, one to read, one to 
write in. As I walked, my mind was busy fitting what I 
saw with appropriate words [one remembers his minister- 
grandfather’s perpetual search for the right word]; when I 
sat by the roadside, I would either read, or a pencil and a 
penny version-book would be in my hand, to note down 
the features of the scene or commemorate some halt¬ 
ing stanzas. Thus I lived with words. And what I thus 
wrote was for no ulterior use, it was written consciously 
for practice. It was not so much that I wished to be an 
author (though I wished that too) as that I had vowed that 
I would learn to write. That was a proficiency that tempted 
me; and I practised to acquire it, as men learn to whittle, in 
a wager with myself. Description was the principal field of 
my exercise; for to any one with senses there is always 
sofnething worth describing, and town and country are but 
one continuous subject. But I worked in other ways also; 
often accompanied my walks with dramatic dialogues, in 
which I played many parts; and often exercised myself in 
writing down conversations from memory. 

This was all excellent, no doubt; so were the diaries I 
sometimes tried to keep, but always and very speedily 
discarded, finding them a school of posturing and melan¬ 
choly self-deception. And yet this was not the most 
efficient part of my training. Good though it was, it only 
taught me (so far as I have learned them at all) the lower 

^ Memories and Portraits^ ‘A College IMagazinc.’ 
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and less intellectual elements of the art, the choice of the 
essential note and the right word; things that to a happier 
constitution had perhaps come by nature. And regarded 
as training, it had one grave defect; for it set me no 
standard of achievement. So that there was perhaps more 
orofit, as there was certainly more effort, in my secret 
. abours at home. Whenever I read a book or a passage 
that particularly pleased me, in which a thing was said or 
.an effect rendered with propriety, in which there was 
either some conspicuous force or some happy distinction 
in the style, I must sit down at once and set mj^self to ape 
that quality^ I was unsuccessful, and I knew it j and tri^ 
again, and was~~again unsuccessful and always unsuccess¬ 
ful; but at least in these vain bouts, I got some practice in 
rhythm, in harmony, in construction and the co-ordina¬ 
tion of parts. I have thus played the sedulous ape to Haz- 
litt, to Lamb, to Wordsworth, to Sir Thomas Browne, to 
Defoe, to Hawthorne, to Montaigne, and to Baudelaire. I 
remember one of these monkey tricks, which was called 
The Vanity of Morals: it was to have had a second part, The 
Vanity of Knowledge\ and as I had neither morality nor 
scholarship, the names were apt; but the second part was 
never attempted, and the first part was written (which is 
my reason for recalling it, ghostlike, from its ashes) no less 
than three times: first in the manner of Hazlitt, second in 
the manner of Ruskin, who had cast on me a passing spell, 
and third, in a laborious pasticcio of Sir Thomas Browne. 
So with my other works; Cain^ an epic, was (save the mark!) 
an imitation of Sordello: Robin bloody a tale in verse, took an 
eclectic course among the fields of Keats, Chaucer, and 
Morris: in Monmouth^ a tragedy, I reclined on the bosom 
of Mr. Swinburne; in my innumerable gouty-footed lyrics, 
I followed many masters; in the first draft of The King] 
Pardon^ a tragedy, I was on the trail of no lesser a man than 
John Webster; in the second draft of the same piece, with 
staggering versatility, I had shifted my allegiance to 
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Congreve, and of course conceived my fable in a less serious 
vein—for it was not Congreve’s verse, it was his exquisite 
prose, that I admired and sought to copy. Even at the age 
of thirteen I had tried to do justice to the inhabitants of the 
famous city of Peebles in the style of the Book of Snobs, 
So I might go on for ever, though all my abortive novels, 
and down to my later plays, of which I think more tenderly, 
for they were not only conceived at first under the bracing 
influence of old Dumas, but have met with resurrections: 
one, strangely bettered by another hand, came on the stage 
itself and was played by bodily actors; the other, originally 
known as Semiramis: a Tragedy^ I have observed on book¬ 
stalls under the alias of Prince Otto, But enough has been 
said to show by what arts of impersonation, and in what 
purely ventriloquial efforts I first saw my words on paper. 

That, like it or not, is the way to learn to write; whether 
I have profited or not, that is the way. It was so Keats 
learned) and there was never a finer temperament for 
literature than Keats’s; it was so, if we could trace it out, 
that all men have learned; and that is why a revival of 
letters is always accompanied or heralded by a cast back to 
earlier and fresher models. Perhaps I hear some one cry 
out: But this is not the way to be original! It is not; nor is 
there any way but to be born so. Nor yet, if you are born 
original, is there anything in this training that shall clip the 
wings of your originality. There can be none more orig¬ 
inal than Montaigne, neither could any be more unlike 
Cicero; yet no craftsman can fail to see how much the one 
must have tried in his time to imitate the other. Burns is 
the very type of a prime force in letters: he was of all men 
.the most imitative.'^Shakespeare himself, the imperial, pro- 
jceeds directly from a school. It is only from a school that 
^we can expect to have good writers; it is almost invariably 
from a school that great writers, these lawless exceptions, 
issue. Nor is there anything here that should astonish the 
considerate. Before he can tell what cadences he truly 
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prefers, the student should have tried all that are possible; 
before he can choose and preserve a fitting key of words, he 
should long have practised the literary scales; and it is 
only after years of such gymnastic that he can sit down at 
last, legions of words swarming to his call, dozens of turns 
of phrase simultaneously bidding for his choice, and he 
himself knowing what he wants to do and (within the 
narrow limit of a man's ability) able to do it. 

And it is the great point of these imitations that there 
still shines bevond the student's reach his inimitable 
model. Let him try as he please, he is still sure of failur^; 
and it is a very old and a very true saying that failure is 
the only highroad to success. 

Now the pluase that is for ever quoted from that passage is 
‘played the sedulous ape’, and people who will not take the trouble 
to read what is in front of them write Stevenson off as ‘self-con- 
fessedly a mere imitator’, with no originality, a moderately skilful 
re-hasher of scraps from other men’s more richly furnished tables. 

T. hat misses almost the whole point of what Stevenson is trying to 
say. He is concerned entirely with the tools of his trade, and how to 
learn to use them, not with t^ imagination that musfgo to the de¬ 
sign of the finished product."^^ man may, by the light of nature and 
observation of other people’s specimens, design in his mind’s eye (let 
us say) an admirable and unusual bookcase; but the light of nature 
I will not teach him how properly to use his material, how to make a 
dovetail joint, or how to study and favour the grain of the wood so 
that he planes with it and not against. That he must learn^ and 
though he can learn it from a book and by vexatious trial and error, 
he will learn it far quicker, and with less loss of temper, by watching 
an expert cabinet-maker at work. And that is the process which, 
from experience, Stevenson is recommending. Words to him were » 
par^ the material and partly the tools, as the deft choice ancT pFac- 
ing of them were the technique, of his trade. What they are being 
used for, the design to which they give expression, is another matter; 
that comes from the writer’s nature, and cannot be derived. What 
words are to be used for Stevenson summed up in a sentence years 
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later. ‘If I have at all learned the trade of using words to convey 
truth and to arouse emotion, you have at last furnished me with a 
subject.’ (See p. i68). 

Fhe first real landmarks in Stevenson’s literary career were the 
publication in ’73 in the Portfolio of an essay ‘On Roads’, and in the 
next year, in the Cornhill of an article on Victor Hugo’s Romances, 
and in Macmillan's of ‘Ordered South’. In the second of these, 
he said later, he had for the first time found himself able to say what 
he wanted as he thought it should be said. The third is based on his 
own experience. In ’73, he had a medical examination in London 
by the most famous lung specialist of the time, which revealed 
thorough nervous exhaustion and a threat of the lung trouble which 
from then on clouded his life, and he was ordered abroad to spend the 
winter in Mentone, where he had been with his parents as a child. 
The essay is a pleasant enough analysis of the feelings of an invalid 
revisting country that he has known in days of health. Stevenson 
first described these feelings in a letter written soon after he arrived 
in Mentone. 

As an intellectual being I have not yet begun to re¬ 
exist; my immortal soul is still very nearly extinct; but we 
must hope the best. . . . Being sent to the South is not 
much good unless you take your soul with you, you see; 
and my soul is rarely with me here. I don^t see mimh 
beauty. I h^e lost the key; I can only be placid and inert, 
and see the bright days go past uselessly one after another; 
therefore don’t talk foolishly with your mouth any more 
about getting liberty by being ill and going south via the 
sick-bed. It is not the old free-born bird that gets thus to 
freedom; but I know not what manacled and hide-bound 
spirit, incapable of pleasure, the clay of a man. Go south! 
Why, I saw more beauty with my eyes healthfully alert 
to see in two wet windy February afternoons in Scotland 
than I can see in my beautiful olive gardens and grey hills 
in a whole week in my low and lost estate, as the Shorter 

Catechism puts it somewhere. . . . 

Not that I am unhappy, mind you. I have found the 
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words already—placid and inert, that is what I am. I sit in 
the sun and enjoy the tingle all over me, and I am cheer¬ 
fully ready to concur with any one who says that this is a 
beautiful place, and I have a sneaking partiality tor the 
newspapers, which would be all very well, if one had not 
fallen from heaven, and were not troubled with some 
reminiscence of the ineffable aurore. 

To sit by the sea and to be conscious of nothing but the 

I ^ ^ 

■ sound of the waves, and the sunshine over all your body, 

1 is not unpleasant; but I was an Archangel once. 

If you knew how old I felt! I am sure this is what age 
brings with it—this carelessness, this disenchantment, this 
continual bodily weariness. I am a man of seventy: O 
Medea, kill me, or make me young again! 

In this letter there is a good deal of the material which Stevenson 
later worked up in the finished essay, and anyone who is interested 
in his methods of work can compare the two. It is doubtful whether 
the working up has been altogether to the good. The essay is more 
polished, but there has been some loss of freshness and spontaneity. 
Here for example is a passage from the essay in which Stevenson is 
taking about the invalid’s attitude towards possible death. 

He has outlived his own usefulness, and almost his own 
enjoyment; and if there is to be no recovery; if never again 
will he be young and strong and passionate, if the actual 
present shall be to him always like a thing read m a book or 
rernembered out of the far-away past; if, in fact, this be 
veritably nightfall, he will not wish greatly for the con¬ 
tinuance of a twilight that only strains and disappoints the 
eyes, but steadfastly await the perfect darkness. He will 

pray for Medea: when she comes, let her either rejuvenate 
or slay. 

The breakdown which led to his being sent to Mentone was 
probably hastened and accentuated by the first of those two periods 
of strained relations with his father which I mentioned earlier. On 
this first occasion the issue was one of religious belief. Stevenson had 
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been thinking for himself, and been led to an attitude which left him 
in all essentials a Christian, but which to his father and mother was 
little better than blasphemous atheism. He describes the situation in 
a letter to a friend. 

Sunday, February 2, 1873 

My dear Baxter,—The thunderbolt has fallen with a 
vengeance now. On Friday night after leaving you, in the 
course of conversation, my father put me one or two ques- 
' tions as to beliefs, which I ca ndid ly answered. I really hate 
all lying so much now—a new found honesty that has some- 
^ how come out of my late illness—that I could not so much 
as hesitate at the time; but if I had foreseen the real hell of 
everything since, I think I should have lied, as I have done 
so often before. I so far thought of my father,, but I had 
forgotten my mother. And now! they are both ill, both 
silent, both as down in the mouth as if—I can find no 
simile. You may fancy how happy it is for me. If it were 
not too late, I think I could almost find it in my heart to 
retract, but it is too late; and again, am I to live my whole 
life as one falsehood.^ Of course it is rougher than hell 
upon my father, but can I help it.^ They don’t see either 
that my game is not the light-hearted scoffer; that I 
am not (as they call me) a careless infidel. I believe as 
much as they do, only generally in the inverse ratio: I 
am, I think, as honest as they can be in what I hold. I 
have not come hastily to my views. I reserve (as I told 
them) many points till I acquire fuller information, and 
do not think I am thus justly to be called ‘horrible 
atheist’. 

Now, what is to take place.? What a curse I am to my 
parents! O Lord, what a pleasant thing it is to have just 
damned the happiness of (probably) the only two people 
who care a damn about you in the world. 

I What is my life to be at this rate.? What, you rascal.? 

' Answer—I have a pistol at your throat. If all that I hold 
true and most desire to spread is to be such death, and 
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worse than death, in the eyes of my father and mother, what 
the devil am I to do ? 

Here is a good heavy cross with a vengeance, and all 
rough with rusty nails that tear your fingers, only it is not 
I that have to carry it alone; I hold the light end, but the 
heavy burden falls on these two. 

Don’t—I don’t know what I was going to say. I am an 
abject idiot, which, all things considered, is not remark¬ 
able.—Ever your affectionate and horrible atheist. 

R. L. Stevenson. 


To the thought and experiences of this period we probably owe 
one of Stevenson’s fables, ‘The House of Eld’. The Fables were 
not published till after his death, and in some chronological lists the 
writing of all of them is attributed to the last two or three years of 
his life. But in a letter as early as ’74 he says, ‘I have done no more 
to my fables. I find I must let things take their time. I am constant 
to my schemes; but I must work at them fitfully as the humour 
moves.’ T his makes it clear that some pieces of work which hecalled 
‘fables’ were already in existence. The theme of ‘The House of 
Eld’ precisely fits his own situation in ’73, and indeed perhaps ‘the 
thunderbolt’ of the letter to Baxter is the thunderbolt of the fable. 
Here is the fable, slightly shortened. 


oo soon as the child began to speak, the ^yve was 

riveted, and the boys and girls limped about their play 

like convicts. Doubtless it was more pitiable to see and 

more painful to bear in youth; but even the grown folk, 

besides being very unhandy on their feet, were often sick 
with ulcers. 


About the time when Jack was ten years old, many 
strangers began to journey through that country. ‘I won¬ 
der how it comes, he asked, that all these strangers are so 
quick afoot, and we must drag about our fetter.?’ 

My dear boy, said his uncle, the catechist, ‘do not 
complain about your fetter, for it is the only thing that 
makes life worth living. None are happy, none are good, 
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none are respectable, that are not gyved like us. And I 
must tell you, besides, it is very dangerous talk. If you 
grumble of your iron, you will have no luck; if ever you 
take it off, you will be instantly smitten by a thunderbolt.’ 

‘Are there no thunderbolts for these strangers?’ asked 
Jack. 

‘Jupiter is long-suffering to the benighted,’ returned 
the catechist. 

‘Upon my word, I could wish I had been less fortunate,’ 
said Jack. ‘For if I had been born benighted, I might now 
be going free; and it cannot be denied that the iron is 

inconvenient, and the ulcer hurts.’ 

• • * # * 

, It chanced one day, when he was fifteen, he went into 
the woods, and the ulcer pained him. It was a fair day, with 
a blue sky; all the birds were singing; but Jack nursed his 
foot. Presently, another song began; it sounded like the 
singing of a person, only far more gay; at the same time 
there was a beating on the earth. Jack put aside the leaves; 
and there was a lad of his own village, leaping, and dancing 
and singing to himself in a green dell; and on the grass be¬ 
side him lay the dancer’s iron. 

‘Oh!’ cried Jack, ‘you have your fetter off!’ 

‘For God’s sake, don’t tell your uncle!’ cried the lad. 

‘If you fear my uncle,’ returned Jack, ‘why do you not 
fear the thunderbolt?’ 

‘That is only an old wives’ tale,’ said the other. ‘It is 
only told to children. Scores of us come here among the 
woods and dance for nights together, and are none the 

worse,’ 

This put Jack in a thousand new thoughts. He was a 
grave lad; he had no mind to dance himself; he wore his 
fetter manfully, and tended his ulcer without complaint. 
But he loved the less to be deceived or to see others 
cheated. He began to lie in wait for heathen travellers, at 
covert parts of the road, and in the dusk of the day, so that 
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he might speak with them unseen; and these were greatly 
taken with their wayside questioner, and told him things 
of weight. The wearing of gyves (they said) was no com¬ 
mand of Jupiter’s. It was the contrivance of a white¬ 
faced thing, a sorcerer, that dwelt in that country in the 
Wood of Eld. He was one like Glaucus that could change 
his shape, yet he could be always told; for when he was 
crossed, he gobbled like a turkey. He had three lives; but 
the third smiting would make an end of him indeed; and 
with that his house of sorcery would vanish, the gvves fall, 

and the villagers take hands and dance like children. 

* * « • « 

The case of the gyves weighed upon him. The sight of 
the children limping stuck in his eyes; the groans of such 
as dressed their ulcers haunted him. And it came at last 
in his mind that he \vas born to free them. 

There was in that village a sword of heavenly forgery, 
beaten upon Vulcan’s anvil. It was never used but in the 
temple, and then the flat of it only; and it hung on a nail by 
the catechist’s chimney. Early one night. Jack rose, and 
took the sword, and was gone out of the house and the 
village in the darkness. 

All night he walked at a venture; and when day came, 
he met strangers going to the fields. Then he asked after 
the Wood of Eld and the house of sorcery; and one said 
north, and one south; until Jack saw that they deceived 
him. So then, when he asked his way of any man, he 
showed the bright sword naked; and at that the gyve on 
the man’s ankle rang, and answered in his stead; and the 
word was still Straight on. . 

So he came to that wood, and entered in, and he was 
aware of a house in a low place, where funguses grew, and 
the trees met, and the steaming of the marsh arose about 
it like a smoke. It was a fine house, and a very rambling; 
some parts of it were ancient like the hills, and some but of 
yesterday, and none finished; and all the ends of it were 
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Open, so that you could go in from every side. Yet it was 
in good repair, and all the chimneys smoked. 

Jack went in through the gable; and there was one 
room after another, all bare, but all furnished in part, so 
that a man could dwell there; and in each there was a fire 
burning, where a man could warm himself, and a table 
spread where he might eat. But Jack saw nowhere any 
living creature; only the bodies of some stuffed. 

‘This is a hospitable house,’ said Jack; ‘but the ground 
must be quaggy underneath, for at every step the building 
quakes.’ 

He had gone some time in the house, when he began to 
be hungry. Then he looked at the food, and at first he was 
afraid; but he bared the sword, and by the shining of the 
sword, it seemed the food was honest. So he took the cour¬ 
age to sit down and eat, and he was refreshed in mind and 
body. 

‘This is strange,’ thought he, ‘that in the house of sor¬ 
cery there should be food so wholesome.’ 

As he was yet eating, there came into that room the ap¬ 
pearance of his uncle, and Jack was afraid because he had 
taken the sword. But his uncle was never more kind, and 
sat down to meat with him, and praised him because he 
had taken the sword. Never had these two been more 
pleasantly together, and Jack was full of love to the man. 

‘It was very well done,’ said his uncle, ‘to take the sword 
and come yourself into the House of Eld; a good thought 
and a brave deed. But now you are satisfied; and we may 
go home to dinner arm in arm.’ 

‘Oh dear no,’ said Jack. ‘I am not satisfied yet.’ 

‘How!’ cried his uncle. ‘Are you not warmed by the 
fire ? Does not this food sustain you ?’ 

^ _ ’m * 11 * * 

‘I see the food to be wholesome,’ said Jack; and still it is 
no proof that a man should wear a gyve on his right leg.’ 

Now at this the appearance of his uncle gobbled like a 

turkey. 
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‘Jupiter!’ cried Jack, ‘is this the sorcerer?’ 

His hand held back and his heart failed him for the love 
he bore his uncle; but he heaved up the sword and smote 
the appearance on the head; and it cried out aloud with 
the voice of his uncle; and fell to the ground; and a little 
bloodless white thing fled from the room. 

The cry rang in Jack’s ears, and his knees smote to¬ 
gether, and conscience cried upon him; and yet he was 
strengthened, and there woke in his bones the lust of that 
enchanter’s blood. Tf the gyves are to fall,’ said he, ‘I 
must go through with this, and when I get home I shall 
find my uncle dancing.* 

So he went after the bloodless thing. In the way, he met 
the appearance of his father; and his father was incensed, 
and railed upon him, and called to him upon his duty, 
and bade him be home, while there was yet time. ‘For you 
can still,’ said he, ‘be home by sunset; and then all will be 
forgiven.’ 

‘God knows,’ said Jack, ‘I fear your anger; but yet your 

anger does not prove that a man should wear a gyve on his 
right leg.’ 

that the appearance of his father gobbled like a 

‘Ah, heaven,’ said Jack, ‘the sorcerer again!’ 

The blood ran backward in his body and his joints re¬ 
belled against him for the love he bore his father; but he 
heaved up the sword, and plunged it in the heart of the 
appearance; and the appearance cried out aloud with the 
voice of his father; and fell to the ground; and a little 
bloodless white thing fled from the room. 

The cry rang in Jack’s ears, and his soul was darkened; 
but now rage came to him. *I have done what I dare not 
think upon , said he. ‘I will go to an end with it, or perish. 
And when I get home, I pray God this may be a dream, 
and I may find my father dancing.’ 

So he went on after the bloodless thing that had 


And at 
turkey. 
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escaped; and in the way he met the appearance of his mother, 
and she wept. ‘What have you done ?* she cried. ‘What is 
this that you have done ? Oh, come home (where you may 
be by bedtime) ere you do more ill to me and mine; for it 
is enough to smite my brother and your father.’ 

‘Dear mother, it is not these that I have smitten,’ said 
Jack; ‘it was but the enchanter in their shape. And even 
if I had, it would not prove that a man should wear a gyve 
on his right leg.’ 

And at this the appearance gobbled like a turkey. 

He never knew how he did that; but he swung the 
sword on the one side, and clove the appearance through 
the midst; and it cried out aloud with the voice of his 
mother; and fell to the ground; and with the fall of it, the 
house was gone from over Jack’s head, and he stood alone 
in the woods, and the gyve was loosened from his leg. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘the enchanter is now dead, and the fet¬ 
ter gone,’ But the cries rang in his soul, and the day was 
like night to him. ‘This has been a sore business,’ said 
he. ‘Let me get forth out of the wood, and see the good 

that I have done to others.’ 

He thought to leave the fetter where it lay, but when he 
turned to go, his mind was otherwise. So he stooped and 
put the gyve in his bosom; and the rough iron galled him 

as he went, and his bosom bled. 

Now when he was forth of the wood upon the highway, 
he met folk returning from the field; and those he met had 
no fetter on the right leg, but, behold! they had one upon 
the left. Jack asked them what it signified; and they said, 
‘that was the new wear, for the old was found to be a 
superstition.’ Then he looked at them nearly; and there 
was a new ulcer on the left ankle, and the old one on the 

right was not yet healed, 

‘Now, may God forgive me!’ cried Jack. ‘I would I 
were well home. 

And when he was home, there lay his uncle smitten on 
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the head, and his father pierced through the heart, and his 
mother cloven through the midst. And he sat in the lone 
house and wept beside the bodies. 

The threatened rift with his father slowly closed. Stevenson 
made no attempt to flaunt his opinions in his parents’ faces, and his 
fither, deeply as he regretted that his son should hold them, at least 
respected his honesty. And in the next five years Stevenson’s liter¬ 
ary prospects brightened. His shorter pieces found readier accep¬ 
tance in periodicals; in ’77 began his regular contributions to the 
Cornhill which were later published as Virginthus Puef~tsque\ his 
first short story to be published appeared in Temple Bay^ (‘A Lodging 
for the Night’, that grim little episode from the life of Villon, in 
whom he was at the time much interested); and in ’78 and ’79 
appeared An Island Voyage and Travels with a Donkey. 


II 


EARLY WORK 

It is now time to come to grips with Stevenson as a writer. Some 
of my readers may think that the sketch of his early life has been 
unnecessary, but I have no doubt of its importance for what I am 
trying to do. Stevenson was an extremely versatile writer, essay¬ 
ist, short-story-teller, novelist, poet, critic, and I am trying to give a 
fair picture of his quality in his various fields. No doubt one can get 
one kind of appreciation of a writer by studying his work alone, and 
paying no attention to his life; some critics, indeed, think that that 
is always the proper way to ‘study literature’, as a series of pieces of 
work presented for appraisal-and for one kind of enjoyment. But 
this is apt to be a rather bloodless business, and if we are not aware 
of the writer behind the work, we miss much in our reading, in par¬ 
ticular that deeper understanding of human beings which is one of 
the best things that literature has to offer. To take two examples from 
Stevenson, do not both ‘Ordered South’ and ‘The House of Eld’ 
‘mean’ much more to us, do we not, as we say, ‘get much more out 
of’ them, if we know that they are the writer’s reactions to things 
that happened to himself than if we take them as no more than an 
essay and a fable offered us out of the blue and written by a man of 
whom we know nothing? This book will therefore include just so 
much of the story of Stevenson’s life as seems necessary for the right 
understanding of his work. 

But to give a fair picture of his quality is not easy, for, with a 
writer in such diverse kinds, anyone’s selection is bound to be in¬ 
fluenced by his estimate of the writer’s comparative ability in those 
kinds. And I ought therefore to give my own view about this, so 
that anyone reading the book can make what allowance he thinks 
right for personal prejudice. 

Though it was not Stevenson’s essays which later secured for him 
his wide and lucrative popularity, it was with essays that he first 
succeeded in mal^g some money by his writing, and all through 
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his life these essays, with their often very personal note, endeared 
him to a wide, and not at all undiscriminating, circle of readers. I 
think that they were overrated, and that they are probably more 
justly estimated now than in their own day. They show us much of 
his personality, but not the best even of that. They show the charm, 
the vivacity, the gaiety, but some of them show also a kind (^f failure 
to grow up, and almost none of them reveals that core of steel wliich 
underlay the gaiety and charm. From the purel)* literary point of 
view they show the sensitive connoisseur of words, the subtle selec¬ 
tor, the man who, as one of his critics says, ‘played spi|^ikj;is with 
words’, never satisfied till he had picked out the right one. But manv 
of the essays, especially the early ones, leave the reader unsatisfied, 
because the writer seems to have little to say, or to be saying that 
little at needless Icngtli. v/ 

Of the short story Stevenson was, at his best, a master. ‘Thrawn 
Janet’ is a piece of powerful craftsmanship, economical and gripping j 
‘Markheim’ in a different, more reflective, less active, vein, is little 
infe rior, and there are plenty of others. The iSlew Arabian Alights 
is a scries of short stories loosely strung together, and twice in the 
novels Stevenson interpolates something which can be regarded as a 
short story, the tale of Tod Lapraik in Catrtona^ which suffers only 
by comparison with Scott’s ‘Wandering Willie’s Tale’, and in 
Weir of Hermiston the tale of the Four Black Brothers, which can 
challenge comparison with anything at ail. He said himself that if 
he had written nothing but Tod Lapraik he thought he would still 
have been a writer. He was also fond of the ‘long short story’, 
though I do not think he was very happy in his handling of it; 
that, however, may be only because I think it in itself an unsatis¬ 
factory form, falling so readily between two stools.^ 

About the nov'^els there is some difference of opinion, some people 
rating tliem a good deal higher, and some rather lower, than I 
should. The Black Arrow is a high-spirited bit of what Stevenson 

A typical Kipling story, like ‘The Church at Antioch’, is about 6,000 to 
7,000 \^^rds, and even an unusually long one, like the admirable ‘An Habi¬ 
tation Enforced’, is not more than 11,000. But Stevenson’s ‘The Bottle 
Imp IS 15 000, ‘Olalla’ 17,000, ‘The Merry Men’ 20,000, and ‘The Treasure 
ot Lranchard’ 24,000—though perhaps the last, as also ‘The Beach of 
ralesa , which is longer still, ought to be called short novels. 
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himself called ‘tushery’; about Treasure Island there will be more 
to say when we come to itj Kidnapped and Catriona are, at the low¬ 
est, first-rate romancing. It is important, as one acute critic has 
pointed out, to read these last two as one book, not as two. If they 
are read each by itself. Kidnapped does not end, but simply stops in 
mid -career, and Catriona falls broken-backedly into two ill-linked 
halves. The Master of Ballantrae was a chief favourite with its 
creator, and he was a good critic of his own work, so I suppose that 
any reader who, like myself, cannot, even after many attempts, learn^ 
to like it, must have a blind spot. It is a fine piece of workmanship, 
but it always seems to me cold, drab, with hardly a likeable character 
in it, and never properly coming alive. About IVeir of Her mist on ^ 
however, there can hardly be two opinions. For all that it is un¬ 
finished it stands at the top of all Stevenson’s work, in a class by itself. 
It was his last work, he had grown in understanding of character, he 
knew what he wanted to say, and his power of saying it was at its 
height. There is no showing off, and never a word wasted. It is hard 
to select from novels, but I have included one or two pieces to give 
at least a flavour of them.v/ 

Lastly there is his poetry. This has been, I think, both in his own 
time and since, gravely under-rated. This is partly Stevenson’s own 
fault, since he always talked about his own poetry in a needlessly 
depreciating way. No doubt none of it is what one calls ‘great’ 
poetry, but the best of it is the very genuine expression of feeling, 
and almost all of it is beautifully wrought. It is unfortunate that 
some of the very best of it is in Scots, which frightens many English 
readers off it, though, as I shall try to show, there is no need for 
them to be so scared. I shall give later some selections from the 
poetry which may do something to back my opinion of its quality.^ 

And so for the essays. The best-known collection is of those 
which appeared pretty regularly in the Cornhi/l\n ’76—’78 and were 
published in ’81 with the title Firginihus Puerisque, Here is a pas¬ 
sage from one of them.^ 

I am often filled with w'onder that so many marriages are 
passably successful, and so few come to open failure, the 
more so as I fail to understand the principle on which 

^ ‘Virginibus Puerisque I.’ 
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people regulate their choice. I see women marrying indis¬ 
criminately with staring burgesses and terret-faced, white¬ 
eyed boys, and men dwell in contentment with noisy 
scullions, or taking into their lives acidulous vestals. It is a 
common answer to say the good people marry because they 
fall in love; and of course you may use and misuse a word 
as much as you please, if you have the world along with 
you. But love is at least a somewhat hyperbolical expres¬ 
sion for such lukewarm preference.xit is not here, anyway, 
that Love employs his golden shafts; he cannot be’said, 
with any fitness of language, to reign here and revel. In¬ 
deed, if this be love at all, it is plain the poets have been 
fooling with mankind since the foundation of world. And 


you have only to look these happy couples in the face, to 
see they have never been in love, or in hate, or in any other 
high passion, all their days. When you see a dish of fruit 
at dessert, you sometimes set your affections upon one par¬ 
ticular peach or nectarine, watch it with some anxiety as it 
comes round, the table, and feel quite a sensible disappoint¬ 
ment when it is taken by someone else. I have used the 
phrase high passion’. Well, I should say this was about 
as high a passion as generally leads to marriage. One hus¬ 
band hears after marriage that some poor fellow is dyino- 
of his wife’s love. ‘What a pity!’ he exclaims; ‘you knowl 
could so easily have got another!’ And yet that is a very 
happy union. Or again: A young man was telling me the 
sweet story of his loves. ‘ I like it well enough as long as her 
sisters are there,’ said this amorous swain; ‘but I don’t 
know what to do when we’re alone.’ 


... I cannot help fancying most people make, ere they 
marry, some such table of recommendations as Hannah 
Oodwm wrote_ to her brother William anent her friend. 
Miss Gay. It is so charmingly comical, and so pat to the 
occasion, that I must quote a few phrases. ‘The young 
lady IS in every sense formed to make one of your disposi¬ 
tion really happy. She has a pleasing voice, with which she 
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accompanies her musical instrument with judgment. She 
has an easy politeness in her manners, neither free nor re¬ 
served. She is a good housekeeper and a good economist, 
and yet of a generous disposition. As to her internal 
accomplishments, I have reason to speak still more highly 
of them: good sense without vanity, a penetrating judg¬ 
ment without a disposition to satire, with about as much 
religion as my William likes, struck me with a wish that 
she was my William’s wife.’ That is about the tune: 
pleasing voice, moderate good looks, unimpeachable in¬ 
ternal accomplishments after the style of the copy-book, 
with about as much religion as my William likes; and then, 
with all speed, to church, ^ 


There is Stevenson in what one might call his ordinary early 
form. It really says no more than this, that many marriages are, to 
the observer, unaccountable, that few married people have ever felt 


a ‘passion’ of love, and that indeed many of them are probably more 
comfortable without it. But it is so adroitly written, there is so often 
the pleasantly deft turn of phrase, and the illustrations are so amus¬ 
ingly apt, that it is not till the second or third reading that one wakes 
up to realise how very little there is to it. As a kind of postscript to 
that extract I want to quote one sentence from the next essay, on 
the same subject, because it is significant both in feeling and in style. 

(Whenever Stevenson is dealing with a problem of conduct, as he 
often does, the note is almost always graver, and he shows that 
‘something of the Shorter Catechist’ ^ which Henley found in him. 
‘Times are changed with him who marries; there are no more by¬ 
path meadows where you may innocently linger, but the road lies 
long and straight and dusty to the grave.’ Read that sentence aloud 
and get the feel of the stabbing staccato impact of the last eight words. 
That is something that Stevenson could do easily later, but it is much 


rarer in his early work. 

. In ‘Crabbed Age and Youth’ Stevenson characteristically takes 
up the cudgels for youth. 

^ I.e. the serious religious man, of a temper reflected in the ‘Shorter 
Catechism’ of the Scottish Presbyterian Church. 
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There is a strong feeling in favour of cowardly and pru¬ 
dential proverbs. The sentiments of a man while he is full 
of ardour and hope are to be received, it is supposed, with 
some qualification. But when the same person has igno- 
miniously failed and begins to eat up his words, he should 
be listened to like an oracle. Most of our pocket wisdom 
is conceived for the use of mediocre people, to discourage 
them from ambitious attempts, and generally console 
them in their mediocrity. And since mediocre people con¬ 
stitute the bulk of humanity, this is no doubt very properly 
so. But it does not follow that the one sort of proposition 
is any less true than the other, or that Icarus is not to be 
more praised, and perhaps more envied, than Mr. Samuel 
Budgett the Successful Merchant. The one is dead, to be 
sure, while the other is still in his counting-house counting 
out his money; and doubtless this is a consideration. But 
we have, on the other hand, some bold and magnanimous 
sayings common to high races and natures, which set 
forth the advantage of the losing side, and proclaim it bet¬ 
ter to be a dead lion than a living dog. It is difficult to 
fancy how the mediocrities reconcile such sayings with 
their proverbs. According to the latter, every lad who 
goes to sea is an egregious ass; never to forget your um¬ 
brella through a long life would seem a higher and wiser 
flight of achievement than to go smiling to the stake; and 
so long as you are a bit of a coward and inflexible in money 
matters, you fulfil the whole duty of man. . . . 

Discredited as they are in practice, the cowardly pro¬ 
verbs hold their own in theory; and it is another instance 
of the same spirit, that the opinions of old men about life 
have been accepted as final. All sorts of allowances are 
made for the illusions of youth; and none, or almost none, 
tor the disenchantments of age. It is held to be a good 
taunt, and somehow or other to clinch the question 
ogically, when an old gentleman waggles his head and 
says: Ah, so I thought when I was your age.’ It is not 
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thought an answer at all, if the young man retorts: ‘My 
venerable sir, so I shall most probably think when I am 
yours.’ And yet the one is as good as the other: pass for 
pass, tit for tat, a Roland for an Oliver. 

Here he has something to say, but it takes rather a long time to 
get it said, and he said nearly all of it more pithily in the shortest, and 
one of the best, of his Fables^ ‘The Tadpole and the F rog\ 

‘Be ashamed of yourself,’ said the frog. ‘When I was a 
tadpole, I had no tail.’ 

‘Just what I thought!’ said the tadpole. ‘You never 
were a tadpole.’ 

In the next extract Stevxmson is in a different moocl, making a 
light- hearted ‘Apology for Idlers’. Idleness, he explains, is not do¬ 
ing nothing, but ‘doing a great deal not recognized in the dogmatic 
formularies of the ruling class’. And here surely he is thinking of 
his father’s young days, and of the way in which he himself got what 
he considered the best of his education. 

It must have been a very foolish old gentleman who 
addressed Johnson at Oxford in these words: ‘Young 
man, ply your book diligently now, and acquire a stock of 
knowledge; for when years come upon you, you will find 
that poring upon books will be but an irksome task.’ The 
old gentleman seems to have been unaware that many 
other things besides reading grow irksome, and not a few 
become impossible, by the time a man has to use spectacles 
and cannot walk without a stick. Books are good enough 
in their own way, but they are a mighty bloodless sub¬ 
stitute for life. It seems a pity to sit, like the Lady of Shal- 
ott, peering into a mirror, with your back turned on all 
the bustle and glamour of reality. And if a man reads very 
hard, as the old anecdote reminds us, he will have little 
time for thought. 

If you look back on your own education, I am sure it 
will not be the full, vivid, instructive hours of truantry that 
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you regret; you w^ould rather cancel some lack-lustre 
periods between sleep and waking in the class. For my 
own part, I have attended a good many lectures in mv 
time. I still remember that the spinning of a top is a case of 
Kinetic Stability. I still remember that Emphyteusis is not 
a disease, nor Stillicide a crime. But though I would not 
willingly part with such scraps of science, 1 do not set the 
same store by them as by certain other odds and ends that I 
came by in the open street while I was playing truant. 
This is not the moment to dilate on that mighty place of 
education, which was the favourite school of Dickens and 
ot Balzac, and turr^s out yearly many inglorious masters in 
the Science of the Aspects of Lite. Suffice it to say this: 
if a lad does not learn in the streets, it is because he has no 
faculty of learning. Nor is the truant always in the streets, 
for if he prefers, he may go out by the gardened suburbs 
into the country. He may pitch on some tuft of lilacs over 
a burn, and smoke innumerable pipes to the tune of the 
water on the stones. A bird will sing in the thicket. And 
there he may fall into a vein of kindly thought, and see 
things in a new perspective. Why, if tlus be not education, 
what IS W e may conceive h/Ir. \\ orldly W iseman accost¬ 
ing such an one, and the conversation that should there¬ 
upon ensue:— 

|How now, young fellow, what dost thou here?’ 

Truly, sir, I take mine ease.’ 

Is not this the hour of the class? and should’st thou not 

be plying thy Book with diligence, to the end thou mayest 
obtain knowledge?’ 

Nay, but thus also I follow after Learninpf, by vour 
leave.’ ^ ^ ^ 

‘Learning, quotha! After what fashion, I pray thee ? Is 
It mathematics ?’ 

‘No, to be sure.’ 

‘Is it metaphysics?’ 

‘Nor that.’ 
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‘Is it some language?’ 

‘Nay, it is no language.’ 

‘Is it a trade?’ 

‘Nor a trade neither.’ 

‘Why, then, what is’t?’ 

‘Indeed, sir, as a time may soon come for me to go upon 
Pilgrimage, I am desirous to note what is commonly done 
by persons in my case, and where are the ugliest Sloughs 
and Thickets on the Road; as also, what manner of Staff 
is of the best service. Moreover, I lie here, by this water, 
to learn by root-of-heart, a lesson which my master teaches 
me to call Peace, or Contentment.’ 

Hereupon Mr. Worldly Wiseman was much commoved 
with passion, and shaking his cane with a very threatful 
countenance, broke forth upon this wise: ‘Learning, 
quotha!’ said he; ‘I would have all such rogues scourged 
by the Hangman!’ 

And so he would go his way, ruffling out his cravat with 
a crackle of starch, like a turkey when it spread its 
feathers. . . . 

Now, that is all delightful, but is there not something about it of 
the incorrigible boy? Stevenson of course is putting up a piece of 
special pleading, and anyone doing that is almost bound, like a bar¬ 
rister defending a shaky client against the weight of the evidence, to 
overstate his case. But it always reminds me too closely of the type 
of distinguished speaker at a prize-giving who goes out of his way 
to explain that at school he was always at the bottom of his class— 
as though to have been at the bottom of classes was a passport to 
celebrity in later life. It does not seem to ring quite true, even in its 
unbalance. Stevenson was, we know, the most indefatigable of 
vvorkers, thought not in the classroom, or rather, not in any class¬ 
room except that which he made for himself, for his long and 
arduous practising of the literary scales was very much ‘classroom 
work’. But later in the same essay he comes on to a point which is 
wholly adult, and which badly needs to be made, on ‘the duty of 

happiness’. 
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Hazlitt mentions that he was more sensible of obliga¬ 
tions to Northcote, who had never done him anything he 
could call a service, than to his whole circle of ostentatious 


friends; for he thought a good companion emphatically 
the greatest benefactor, I know there are people in the 
world who cannot feel grateful unless the favour has been 


done them at the cost of pain and difficulty. But this is a 
churlish disposition. A man may send you six sheets of 
letter-paper covered with the most entertaining gossip, or 
you may pass half an hour pleasantly, perhaps profitably, 
over an article of his; do you think the service would be 


greater, if he had made the manuscript in his heart’s blood, 
like a compact with the devil? Do you really fancy you 
should be more beholden to your correspondent, if he had 
been damning you all the while for your importunity? 
Pleasures are more beneficial than duties because, like the 
quality of mercy, they are not strained, and they are twice 
blest. There must always be two to a kiss, and there may 
be a score in a jest; but wherever there is an element of 
sacrifice, the favour is conferred with pain, and, among 
generous people, received with confusion. There is no 
duty we so much underrate as the duty of being happy. 
By being happy, we sow anonymous benefits upon the 
world, which remain unknown even to ourselves, or when 
they are disclosed, surprise nobody so much as the bene¬ 
factor. The other day, a ragged, barefoot boy ran down 
the street after a marble, with so jolly an air that he set 
every one he passed into a good humour; one of these per¬ 
sons, who had been delivered from more than usually black 
thoughts, stopped the little fellow and gave him some 
money with this remark: \ ou see what sometimes comes of 
looking pleased.’ If he had looked pleased before, he had 
now to look both pleased and mystified. For my part, I 
justify this encouragement of smiling rather than tearful 
children; I do not wish to pay for tears anywhere but upon 
the stage; but I am prepared to deal largely in the opposite 
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commodity. A happy man or woman is a better thing to 
find than a five-pound note. He or she is a radiating focus 
of goodwill; and their entrance into a room is as though 
another candle had been lighted. We need not care 
whether they could prove the forty-seventh proposition;^ 
they do a better thing than that, they practically demon¬ 
strate the great Theorem of the Liveableness of Life. 
Consequently, if a person cannot be happy without re¬ 
maining idle, idle he should remain. It is a revolutionary 
precept; but thanks to hunger and the workhouse, one not 
easily to be abused; and within practical limits, it is one of 
the most incontestable truths in the whole Body of Moral¬ 
ity. Look at one of your industrious fellows for a moment, 

I beseech you. He sows hurry and reaps indigestion; he 
outs a vast deal of activity out to interest, and receives a 
' arge measure of nervous derangement in return. Either 
he absents himself entirely from all fellowship, and lives a 
recluse in a garret, with carpet slippers and a leaden ink¬ 
pot ; or he comes among people swiftly and bitterly, in a con¬ 
traction of his whole nervous system, to discharge some 
temper before he returns to work. I do not care how much 
or how well he works, this fellow is an evil feature in other 
people's lives. They would be happier if he were dead. . . . 
He poisons life at the well-head. It is better to be beggared 
out of hand by a scapegrace nephew, than daily hag-ridden 
by a peevish uncle. 

Stevenson returned to the same point ten years later, in ‘A Christ¬ 
mas Sermon’, an essay from which I shall quote at greater length 
when we come to it (p. 150), but here are three sentences from it. 
‘There is an idea abroad among moral people that they should make 
their neighbours good. One person I have to make good, myself. 
But my duty to my neighbour is much more nearly expressed by 
saying that I have to make him happy—if I may.’ The same idea 
comes out in a poem, ‘The Celestial Surgeon’. 

1 famous theorem in Euclid about the square on the hypotenuse. 
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If I have faltered more or less 
In my great task of happiness; 

If I have moved among my race 
And shown no glorious morning face; 

If beams from happy human eyes 
Have moved me not; if morning skies. 
Books, and my food, and summer rain 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain:— 
Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take 
And stab my spirit broad awake; 

Or, Lord, if too obdurate I, 

Choose thou, before that spirit die, 

A piercing pain,^ a killing sin. 

And to my dead heart run them in! O 


fherc IS part of Stevenson s creccl of conduct. It never cliangcd, 
thougli it matured (the ‘Apology for Idlers’ was written sixteen, the 
‘Christmas Sermon’ only six, years before his death). And he lived 
up to his tenets. Flirougli all his years of sickness he was deter¬ 
mined that nothing in his circumstances, or in the way he reacted 
to them, should be allowed to cast the slightest cloud over the friends 
around him. And by all accounts he realized his determination. 

Having dealt, however one-sidedly, with how to live, Stev'enson 
went on to consider not only how men ought to face death, but also 

how in fact they do face it. ‘Facing death’ might well have been a 
sub-title for the essay called ‘Aes Triplex’. 


All literature, from Job and Omar Khayam to Thomas 
Carlyle or Wait W hitman, is but an attempt to look upon 
the human state with such largeness of view as shall en¬ 
able us to rise from the consideration of living to the 
Definition of Life. And our sages give us about the best 
satisfaction in their power when they say that it is a vapour. 


\vl sometimes misunderstood, 

hen Stevenson says ‘Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take’ and so on, he 

IS as mg t e or to select from liis armoury of pleasures the keenest he has, 

which vvill stab even the dull spirit to life, and then, if even that fails, to 
select the most piercing puiu. 
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■or a show, or made out of the same stuff with dreams. 
Philosophy, in its more rigid sense, has been at the same 
work for ages; and after a myriad bald heads have wagged 
over the problem, and piles of words have been heaped one 
upon another into dry and cloudy volumes without end, 
philosophy has the honour of laying before us, with modest 
pride, her contribution towards the subject: that life is a 
P erman ent Possibility of Sensaticm. Truly a fine result! 
A man may very well love beef, or hunting, or a woman; 
but surely, surely, not a Permanent Possibility of Sensa¬ 
tion! He may be afraid of a precipice, or a dentist, or a 
large enemy with a club, or even an undertaker’s man; 
but not certainly of abstract death. . , , Passing bells are 
ringing all the world over. All the world over, and every 
hour, some one is parting company with all his aches and 
ecstasies. For us also the trap is laid. But we are so fond 
of life that we have no leisure to entertain the terror of 
death. . . . 

Whether we regard life as a lane leading to a dead wall 
—a mere bag’s end, as the French say—or whether we 
think of it as a vestibule o r gymnasium , where we wait our 
turn and prepare our tacultTes for some more noble destiny; 
whether we look justly for years of health and vigour, or are 
about to mount into a bath-chair, as a step towards the 
hearse; in each and all of these views and situations there 
is but one conclusion possible: that a man should stop his 
ears against paralysing terror, and run the race that is set 
before him with a single mind. No one surely could have 
recoiled with more heartache and terror from the thought 
of death than our respected lexicographer; ^ and yet we 
know how little it affected his conduct, how wisely and 
boldly he walked, and in what a fresh and lively vein he 
spoke of life. Already an old man, he ventured on his 
Highland tour; and his heart, bound with triple brass, did 
not recoil before twenty-seven individual cups of tea. As 

^ Doctor Johnson. 
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courage and intelligence are the two qualities best worth a 
good man’s cultivation, so it is the first part of intelligence 
to recognize our precarious estate in life, and the first part 
of courage to be not at all abashed before the fact, A 
frank and somewhat headlong carriage, not looking too 
anxiously before, not dallying in maudlin regret over 

the past, stamps the man who is well armoured for this 
world. 

And not only well armoured for himself, but a good 
friend and a good citizen to boot. We do not go to cowards 
for tender dealing; there is nothing so cruel as panic; the 
man who has least fear for his own carcase, has most time 
to consider others. That eminent chemist who took his 
walks abroad in tin shoes, and subsisted wholly upon tepid 
milk, had all his work cut out for him in considerate 
dealings with his own digestion. . . , Now the man who 
has his heart on his sleeve, and a good whirling weather¬ 
cock of a brain, who reckons his life as a thing to be dash¬ 
ingly used and cheerfully hazarded, makes a very different 
acquaintance of the world, keeps all his pulses going true 
and fast, and gathers impetus as he runs, until, if he be 
running towards anything better than wildfire, he may 
shoot up and become a constellation in the end. Lord look 
after his health, Lord have a care of his soul, says he; and 
he has at the key of the position, and swashes through in- 
congruity ai'id peril towards his aim. Death is on all sides 
of him with pointed batteries, as he is on all sides of all of 
us, unfortunate surprises gird him round; mim-mouthed 
friends and relations hold up their hands in quite a little 
elegiacal synod about his path: and what cares he for all 
this?^ Being a true lover of living, a fellow with something 
pushing and spontaneous in his inside, he must, like any 
other soldier, in any other stirring, deadly warfare, push on 
at his best pace until he touch the goal. ‘A peerage or 

Westminster Abbey!’ cried Nelson in his bright, boyish, 
heroic manner. ^ 
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With this can be joined, by the obvious link of Nelson, a passage 
from ‘The English Admirals’. 


Duncan, lying off the Texel with his own flagship, the 
Venerable^ and only one other vessel, heard that the whole 
Dutch fleet was putting to sea. He told Captain Hotham 
to anchor alongside of him in the narrowest part of the 
channel, and fight his vessel till she sank. ‘I have taken 
the depth of the water/ added he, ‘and when the Venerable 
goes down, my flag will still fly.’ And you observe this is 
no naked Viking in a pre-historic period; but a Scotch 
member of Parliament, with a smattering of the classics, a 
telescope, a cocked hat of great size, and flannel under¬ 
clothing. In the same spirit, Nelson went into Aboukir 
with six colours flying; so that even if five were shot away, 
it should not be imagined he had struck. He too must 
needs wear his four stars outside his Admiral’s frock, to be 
a butt for sharp-shooters. ‘In honour I gained them,’ he 
said to objectors, adding with sublime illogicality, ‘in 
honour I will die with them.’ Captain Douglas of the 
Royal Oak^ when the Dutch fired his vessel in the Thames, 
sent his men ashore, but was burned along with her him¬ 
self rather than desert his post without orders. . . . When 
Raleigh sailed into Cadiz, and all the forts and ships opened 
fire on him at once, he scorned to shoot a gun, and made 
answer with a flourish of insulting trumpets. I like this 
bravado better than the wisest dispositions to insure vic¬ 
tory; it comes from the heart and goes to it. God has made 
nobler heroes, but he never made a finer gentleman than 
Walter Raleigh. And as our Admirals were full of heroic 
superstitions, and had a strutting and vainglorious style of 
fight, so they discovered a startling eagerness for battle, 
and courted war like a mistress. When the news came to 
Essex before Cadiz that the attack had been decided, he 
threw his hat into the sea. It is in this way that a schoolboy 
hears of a half-holiday; but this was a bearded man of great 
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possessions w^ho had just been allowed to risk his life. 
Benbow could not lie still in his bunk after he had lost his 
leg; he must be on deck in a basket to direct and animate 
the fight. I said they loved war like a mistress; yet I think 
there are not many mistresses we should continue to woo 
under similar circumstances. Trowbridge went ashore 
with the Culioden, and was able to take no part in the battle 
of the Nile. ‘The merits of that ship and her gallant cap- 
tain^ wrote Nelson to the y\dmiraltyj are too well know^n 
to benefit by anything I could say. Her misfortune was 
great in getting aground, ivhtle her more fortunate com¬ 
panions yt ere in the full tide of happiness.' This is a notable 
expiession, and depicts the whole-hearted, big-spoken 
stock of the English Admirals to a hair. It was to be ‘in 
the full tide of happiness’ for Nelson to destroy five 
thousand five hundred and twenty-five of his fellow-crea¬ 
tures, and have his own scalp torn open by a piece of lang- 
ridge shot. Hear him again at Copenhagen: ‘A shot 
through the mainmast knocked the splinters about; and he 
observed to one of his officers with a smile, “It is warm 
\/ork, and this may be the last to any of us at any moment’’; 
and then,^^stopping short at the gangway, added, with 

emotion, "But^ mark you—I -would not be elsewhere for 
thousands." ' 


About those two passages I should like to suggest two things. 
Fhere are two variations on the theme of boyishness,‘Nelson in his 
bright, boyish, heroic manner’, and Essex throwing his hat into the 
sea, as ‘a schoolboy hears of a half-holiday’. This may have been 
true of Essex, but there was something deeper in Nelson’s gallantry 
than just boyishness. And then, is there something just a little fever¬ 
ish about the high spirits of both passages? To ask the question is 
not to depreciate one of Stevenson’s finest qualities, a courage tested 
to the last extreme by adversity and never cracking, but one could 
wish that he had been sometimes a little less shrill in his expression of 
It, and of his high-spirited attitude to life. It is as though-which 
may well have been true—he knew that he could not allow himself 
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even a moment of depression, hardly even of repose, or the desperate 
battle would be lost. One notices that what he admires is not only 
courage, but courage ^vith a certain ‘panache’ about it, the ‘strutting 
and vainglorious style of fight’, and it was perhaps this, among other 
things, that helped him to draw Alan Breck Stewart in Kidnapped 
with such delighted insight (p. 135). He loved, too, men of robust 
and ebullient action, but, whereas in Buchan’s Mr. Standfast.^ for 
example, Peter Pienaar shows a serenity of endurance under afflic¬ 
tion and a serenity of courage in the moment of crisis, in Stevenson’s 
treatment of his heroes one sometimes catches a slightly falsetto 
note. 
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TRAVEL AND MARRIAGE 

The years from ^79 were a restless bustle. He was working 

very hard and flitting about from France to England and Scotland 
and back to France again. In France he spent much time at the 
artist colony of Grez; at Edinburgh he made his few appearances in 
court as a barrister; he visited London^ stayed with friends elsewhere 
in England, and went walking in England and Scotland. At Grez 
in ’76 he met his future wife, but before we come to that part of his 
life we ought to look at the work which these years produced. 

'1 wo journeys in France, one in ’76 and the other in ’78, were 
described in An hiland Foyage and Trauels with a Donkey, I doubt 
whether either would be much read if it were not that tlie writer had 
^^dc his name in other fields. But at least in the second there are 
some entertaining episodes. Before he started on his travels Steven¬ 
son stayed for some days in a small mountain town called Monastier. 


I soon became a popular figure, and was known for 
miles in the country. Qii st-ce que vous alle%? was changed 
for me into Quoi^ vous rentrex au Monastier ce soir? and in 
the town itself every urchin seemed to know my name, 
although no living creature could pronounce it. There 
was one particular group of lace-makers who brought out 
a chair for me whenever I went by, and detained me from 
my walk to gossip. They were filled with curiosity about 
England, its language, its religion, the dress of the women, 
and were never weary of seeing the Queen’s head on Eng¬ 
lish postage-stamps, or seeking for French words in Eng- 

is Journals. The language, in particular, filled them with 
surprise. 

‘Do they patois in England?’ I was once asked; 

and when I told them not, ‘Ah, then, French ?’ said they. 

SS 
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‘No, no,' I said, ‘not French.' 

‘Then,’ they concluded, ‘they spezk patois.' 

You must obviously either speak French ovpatois. Talk 
of the force of logic—here it was in all its weakness. I gave 
up the point, but proceeding to give illustrations of my 
native jargon, I was met with a new mortification. Of all 
patois they declared that mine was the most preposterous 
and the most jocose in sound. At each new word there was 
a new explosion of laughter, and some of the younger 
ones were glad to rise from their chairs and stamp about 
the street in ecstasy; and I looked on upon their mirth in 
a faint and slightly disagreeable bewilderment. ‘Bread,' 
which sounds a commonplace, plain-sailing monosyllable 
in England, was the word that most delighted these good 
ladies of Monastier; it seemed to them frolicsome and 
racy, like a page of Pickwick; and they all got it carefully 
by heart, as a stand-by, I presume, for winter evenings. I 
have tried it since then with every sort of accent and in¬ 
flection, but I seem to lack the sense of humour. 

While he stayed in Monastier there had been constructed, to liis 
design, what he describes as a ‘sort of long roll or sausage, green 
waterproof cart-cloth without and blue sheep’s fur within’. This 
was to act as a receptacle for his belongings by day and as a sleeping- 
bag by night. But as he could not carry it himself‘it remained to 
choose a beast of burden’. 

What I required was something cheap and small and 
hardy, and of a stolid and peaceful temper; and all these 
requisites pointed to a donkey. 

There dwelt an old man in Monastier, of rather un¬ 
sound intellect according to some, much followed by 
street-boys, and known to fame as Father Adam. Father 
Adam had a cart, and to draw the cart a diminutive she- 
ass, not much bigger than a dog, the colour of a mouse, 
with a kindly eye and a determined under-jaw. There was 
something neat and high-bred, a quakerish elegance, 
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about the rogue that hit my fancy on the spot. Our first 
interview was in Monastier market-place. To prove her 
good temper, one child after another was set upon her back 
to ride, and one after another went head over heels into the 
air; until a want of confidence began to reign in vouthtui 
bosoms, and the experiment was discontinued from a 
dearth of subjects. I was already backed by a deputation 
of my friends; but as if this were not enough, all the buyers 
and sellers came round and helped me in the bargain ;*and 
the ass and I and Father Adam were the centre ot a hubbub 
for neai half an hour. At length she passed into my ser¬ 
vice for the consideration of sixty-five francs and a glass of 
brandy. Ihe sack had already cost eighty francs and two 
glasses of beer; so that Modestine, as I instantly baptized 
her, was upon all accounts the cheaper article. Indeed that 
was as it should be; for she was only an appurtenance of 
my mattress, or self-acting bedstead on four castors. 

By the advice of a fallacious local saddler, a leather pad 

was made for me with rings to fasten on my bundle; and 

I thoughtfully completed my kit and arranged mv 
toilette. ... o . 


On the day of my departure I was up a little after five; 
by six, we began to load the donkey; and ten minutes after, 
my hopes were in the dust. The pad would not stay on 
odestine s back for halt a moment. I returned it to its 
maker, with whom I had so contumelious a passage that 
the street outside was crowded from wall to wall with gos¬ 
sips looking on and listening. The pad changed hands 
with much vivacity; perhaps it would be more descriptive 
to say that we threw it at each other’s heads; and at any 

rate we were very warm and unfriendly, and spoke with a 
deal of freedom. 

I had a common donkey pack-saddle—a barde, as they 

upon Modestine; and once more loaded her 
with my effects. The doubled sack, my pilot-coat (for it 
was warm, and I was to walk in my waistcoat), a great bar 
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of black bread, and an open basket containing the white 
bread, the mutton, and the bottles, were all corded to¬ 
gether in a very elaborate system of knots, and I looked on 
the result with fatuous content. In such a monstrous 
deck-cargo, all poised above the donkey’s shoulders, with 
nothing below to balance, on a brand-new pack-saddle that 
had not yet been worn to fit the animal, and fastened with 
brand-new girths that might be expected to stretch and 
slacken by the way, even a very careless traveller should 
have seen disaster brewing. That elaborate system of knots, 
again, was the work of too many sympathizers to be very 
artfully designed. It is true they tightened the cords with 
a will; as many as three at a time would have a foot against 
Modestine’s quarters, and be hauling with clenched teeth; 
but I learned afterwards that one thoughtful person, with¬ 
out any exercise of force, can make a more solid job than 
half-a-dozen heated and enthusiastic grooms. I was then 
but a novice; even after the misadventure of the pad 
nothing could disturb my security, and I went forth from 
the stable door as an ox goeth to the slaughter. 

The bell of Monastier was just striking nine as I got 
quit of these preliminary troubles and descended the hill 
through the common. As long as I was within sight of the 
windows, a secret shame and the fear of some laughable 
defeat withheld me from tampering with Modestine. She 
tripped along upon her four small hoofswith a soberdainti- 
ness of gait; from time to time she shook her ears or her 
tail; and she looked so small under the bundle that my 
mind misgave me. We got across the ford without diffi¬ 
culty—there was no doubt about the matter, she was 
docility itself—and once on the other bank, where the 
road begins to mount through pine woods, I took in rny 
right hand the unhallowed staff, and with a quaking spirit 
applied it to the donkey. Modestine brisked up her pace 
for perhaps three steps, and then relapsed into her former 
minuet. Another application had the same effect, and so 
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with the third. I am worthy the name of an Englishman, 
and it goes against my conscience to lay my hand rudely 
on a female. I desisted, and looked her all over from head 
to foot; the poor brute’s knees were trembling and her 
breathing was distressed; it was plain that she could go no 
faster on a hill. God forbid, thought I, that I should bru¬ 
talize this innocent creature; let her go at her own pace, 
and let me patiently follow. 

\\ hat that pace was there is no word mean enough to 
describe; it was something as much slower than a walk as a 
walk is slower than a run; it kept me hanging on each foot 
for an incredible length of time; in five minutes it ex¬ 
hausted the spirit and set up a fever in all the muscles of 
the leg. And yet I had to keep close at hand and measure 
my advance exactly upon hers; for if 1 dropped a few yards 
into the rear, or went on a few yards ahead, Modestine 
came instantly to a halt and began to browse. The thought 
that this was to last from here to Alais nearly broke my 
heart. Of all conceivable journeys, this promised to be the 
most tedious. I tried to tell myself it was a lovely day; I 
tried to charm my foreboding spirit with tobacco; but I had 
a vision ever present to me of the long, long roads, up hill 
and down dale, and a pair of figures ever infinitesimally 
moving, foot by foot, a yard to the minute, and, like things 

enchanted in a nightmare, approaching no nearer to the 
goal. 

In the meantime there came up behind us a tall peasant, 
perhaps forty years of age, of an ironical snuffy counten¬ 
ance, and arrayed in the green tail-coat of the country. 

He overtook us hand over hand, and stopped to consider 
our pitiful advance. 

Your donkey,’ says he, ‘is very old?’ 

I told him, I believed not. 

Then, he supposed, we had come far. 

I told him, we had but newly left Monastier. 

Et vous marchex comme ca!' cried he; and, throwing 
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back his head, he laughed long and heartily. I watched 
him, half prepared to feel offended, until he had satisfied 
his mirth; and then, ‘You must have no pity on these ani¬ 
mals,’ said he; and, plucking a switch out of a thicket, he 
began to lace Modestine about the stern-works, uttering a 
cry. The rogue pricked up her ears and broke into a good 
round pace, which she kept up without flagging, and with¬ 
out exhibiting the least symptom of distress, as long as the 
peasant kept beside us. Her former panting and shaking 
had been, I regret to say, a piece of comedy. 

My deus ex machind^ before he left me, supplied some 
excellent, if inhumane, advice; presented me with the 
switch, which he declared she would feel more tenderly 
than my cane ;and finally taught me the true cry or masonic 
word of donkey-drivers, ‘Proot!’ All the time, he regarded 
me with a comical, incredulous air, which was embarrass¬ 
ing to confront; and smiled over my donkey-driving, as I 
might have smiled over his orthography, or his green 
tail-coat. But it was not my turn for the moment. 

I was proud of my new lore, and thought I had learned 
the art to perfection. And certainly Modestine did won¬ 
ders for the rest of the fore-noon, and I had a breathing 

space to look about me. . . . 

I hurried over my midday meal, and was early forth 
again. But, alas, as we climbed the interminable hill upon 
the other side, ‘Proot!’ seemed to have lost its virtue. I 
prooted like a lion, I prooted mellifluously like a sucking- 
dove; but Modestine would be neither softened nor in¬ 
timidated. She held doggedly to her pace; nothing but a 
blow would move her, and that only for a second. I must 
follow at her heels, incessantly belabouring. A moment’s 
pause in this ignoble toil, and she relapsed into her own 
private gait. I think I never heard of any one in as mean a 
situation. I must reach the lake of Bouchet, where I meant 
to camp, before sundown, and, to have even a hope of this, 

I must instantly maltreat this uncomplaining animal. The 
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sound of my own blows sickened me. Once, when I 
looked at her, she had a faint resemblance to a lady of my 
acquaintance who formerly loaded me with kindness; and 
this increased my horror of my cruelty. ... 

It was blazing hot up the valley, windless, with vehe- 
rnent sun upon my shoulders; and I had to laboui' so con¬ 
sistently with my stick that the sweat ran into my eyes. 
Every five minutes, too, the pack, the basket, and 'the 
pilot-coat would take an ugly slew to one side or the other; 
and I had to stop Modestine, just when I had got her to a 
tolerable pace of about two miles an hour, to tug, push, 
shoulder, and readjust the load. And at last, in the village 

Ussel, saddle and all, the whole hypothec turned round 
and grovelled in the dust below the donkey’s belly. She, 
none better pleased, incontinently drew up and seemed to 
smile, and a party of one man, two women, and two chil¬ 
dren came up, and, standing round me in a half circle, 
encouraged her by their example. 

I had the devil’s own trouble to get the thing righted- 
and the instant I had done so, without hesitation, it 
toppled and fell down upon the other side. Judge if I was 
hot! And yet not a hand was offered to assist me. The 
man, indeed, told me I ought to have a package of a differ¬ 
ent shape. I suggested, if he knew nothing better to the 
point m my predicament, he might hold his tongue. And 
the good-natured dog agreed with me smilingly. It was the 
most despicable fix. I must plainly content myself with 
the pack for Modestine, and take the following items for 
my own share of the portage; a cane, a quart flask, a pilot- 
jacket heavily weighted in the pockets, two pounds of 

T k^r open basket full of meats and bottles. 

1 believe I may say I am not devoid of greatness of soul • 

tor i did not recoil from this infamous burden. I disposed 

It, Heaven knows how, so as to be mildly portable, and 

then proceeded to steer Modestine through the village. 

e ried, as was indeed her invariable habit, to enter 
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every house and every courtyard in the whole length; and, 
encumbered as I was, without a hand to help myself, no 
words can render an idea of my difficulties. A priest, with 
six or seven others, was examining a church in process of 
repair, and he and his acolytes laughed loudly as they saw 
my plight. I remembered having laughed myself when I 
had seen good men struggling with adversity in the person 
of a jackass, and the recollection filled me with penitence. 
That was in my old light days, before this trouble came 
upon me. God knows at least that I shall never laugh 
again, thought I. But oh, what a cruel thing is a farce to 
those engaged in it! 

A little out of the village, Modestine, filled with the 
demon, set her heart upon a by-road, and positively re¬ 
fused to leave it. I dropped all my bundles, and, I am 
ashamed to say, struck the poor sinner twice across the 
face. It was pitiful to see her lift her head with shut eyes, 
as if waiting for another blow. I came very near crying, 
but I did a wiser thing than that, and sat squarely down by 
the roadside to consider my situation under the cheerful 
influence of tobacco and a nip of brandy. Modestine, in 
the meanwhile, munched some black bread with a contrite 
hypocritical air. It was plain that I must make a sacrifice to 
the gods of shipwreck. I threw away the empty bottle 
destined to carry milk; I threw away my own white bread, 
and, disdaining to act by general average, kept the black 
bread for Modestine; lastly, I threw away the cold leg of 
mutton and the egg-whisk, although this last was dear to 
my heart. Thus I found room for everything in the basket, 
and even stowed the boating-coat on the top. By means of 
an end of cord I slung it under one arm, and although the 
cord cut my shoulder, and the jacket hung almost to the 
ground, it was with a heart greatly lightened that I set 

forth again. . .. 

I had now an arm free to thrash Modestine, and cruelly 

I chastised her. If I were to reach the lake-side before dark 
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she must bestir her little sh3,n]vs to some tune. Alre3.ciy 
the sun had gone down into a windy-looking mist^ and 
although there were still a few streaks of gold far off to the 
east on the hills and the black fir-woods, all was cold and 
grey about our onward path. An infinity of little country 
by-roads led hither and thither among the fields. It was 
the most pointless labyrinth. I could see my destination 
overhead, or rather the peak that dominates it, but choose 
as I pleased, the roads always ended by turning away from 
It, and sneaking back towards the valley, or northward 
along the margin of the hills. The failing light, the waning 
colour, the naked, unhomely, stony country through which 
I was travelling, threw me into some despondency. I pro¬ 
mise \ou, the stick was not idle; I think every decent step 
that Modestine took must have cost me at least two em¬ 
phatic blows. There was not another sound in the neigh- 
pourhood but that of my unwearying bastinado. 


But soon afterwards he came to an inn, where the kindly inn- 
keeper, hearing of his difficulties, made him a goad. 

Blessed be the man who invented goads! Blessed the 
innkeeper of Bouchet St. Nicholas, who introduced me to 
their use! This plain wand, with an eighth of an inch of 

mu’ was indeed a sceptre when he put it in my hands, 
thenceforward Modestine was my slave. A prick and 
she passed the most inviting stable-door. A prick, and she 
broke forth into a gallant little trotlet that devoured the 
miles. It was not a remarkable speed, when all was said- 
and we took four hours to cover ten miles at the best of it! 
But what a heavenly change since yesterday! No more 
wielding of the ugly cudgel; no more flailing with an ach¬ 
ing arm; no more broadsword exercise, but a discreet and 
gentlemanly fence. And what although now and then a 
rop of blood should appear on Modestine’s mouse- 
cobured wedge-like rump.? I should have preferred it 
otherwise, indeed; but yesterday’s exploits had purged my 
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heart of all humanity. The perverse little devil, since she 
would not be taken with kindness, must even go with 
pricking, 

Th ere is also one piece of description which perhaps only Steven¬ 
son could have compassed, in the chapter, ‘A Night Among the 
Pines’. 

At the top of the woods, which do not climb very high 
upon this cold ridge, I struck leftward by a path among 
the pines, until I hit on a dell of green turf, where a stream¬ 
let made a little spout over some stones to serve me for a 
water-tap. ‘In a more sacred or sequestered bower . . . 
nor nymph nor faunus haunted.' The trees were not old, 
but they grew thickly round the glade; there was no out¬ 
look, except north-eastward upon distant hill-tops, or 
straight upward to the sky; and the encampment felt se¬ 
cure and private like a room. By the time I had made my 
arrangements and fed Modestine, the day was already be¬ 
ginning to decline. I buckled myself to the knees into my 
sack and made a hearty meal; and as soon as the sun went 
down, I pulled my cap over my eyes and fell asleep. 

Night is a dead monotonous period under a roof; but in 
the open world it passes lightly, with its stars and dews and 
perfumes, and the hours are marked by changes in the face 
of Nature. What seems a kind of temporal death to people 
choked between walls and curtains, is only a light and liv¬ 
ing slumber to the man who sleeps afield. All night long 
he can hear Nature breathing deeply and freely; even as 
she takes her rest, she turns and smiles; and there is one 
stirring hour unknown to those who dwell in houses, when 
a wakeful influence goes abroad over the sleeping hemi¬ 
sphere, and all the outdoor world are on their feet. It is 
then that the cock first crows, not this time to announce 
the dawn, but like a cheerful watchman speeding the 
course of night. Cattle awake in the meadows; sheep 
break their fast on dewy hillsides, and change to a new lair 
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among the ferns; and houseless men, who have lain down 
with the fowls, open their dim eyes and behold the beauty 
of the night. 

At what inaudible summons, at what gentle touch of 
Nature, are all these sleepers thus recalled in the same 
hour to life? Do the stars rain down an influence, or do 
we share some thrill of mother earth below our resting 
bodies ? Even shepherds and old country-folk, who are the 
deepest read in these arcana, have not a guess as to the 
means or purpose of this nightly resurrection. Towards 
two in the morning they declare the thing takes place; and 
neither know nor inquire further. And at least it is a pleas¬ 
ant incident. W e are disturbed in our slumber only, like 
the luxurious Montaigne, ‘that we may the better and 
more sensibly relish it’. We have a moment to look upon 
the stars. And there is a special pleasure tor some minds 
in the reflection that we share the impulse with all outdoor 
creatures in our neighbourhood, that we have escaped out 
of the Bastille of civilization, and are become, for the time 
being, a mere kindly animal and a sheep of Nature’s flock. 

When that hour came to me among the pines, I waken¬ 
ed thirsty. My tin was standing by me half full of water. 

I emptied it at a draught; and feeling broad awake after 
this internal cold aspersion, sat upright to make a cigar¬ 
ette. The stars were clear, coloured, and jewel-like, but 
not frosty. A faint silvery vapour stood for the Milky Way. 
All around me the black fir-points stood upright and stock¬ 
still. By the whiteness of the pack-saddle, 1 could see 
Modestine walking round and round at the length of her 
tether; I could hear her steadily munching at the sward; 
but there was not another sound, save the indescribable 
quiet talk of the runnel over the stones. I lay lazily smok¬ 
ing and studying the colour of the sky, as we call the void 
or space, from where it showed a reddish grey behind the 
pines to where it showed a glossy blue-black between the 

stars. As if to be more like a pedlar, I wear a silver rine. 

5550.1 „ ^ 
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This I could see faintly shining as I raised or lowered the 
cigarette; and at each whiff the inside of my hand was il¬ 
luminated, and became for a second the highest light in the 
landscape. 

A faint wind, more like a moving coolness than a stream 
of air, passed down the glade from time to time; so that 
even in my great chamber the air was being renewed all 
night long, I thought with horror of the inn at Chasser- 
ades and the congregated nightcaps; with horror of the 
nocturnal prowesses of clerks and students, of hot theatres 
and pass-keys and close rooms. I have not often enjoyed 
a more serene possession of myself, nor felt more inde¬ 
pendent of material aids. The outer world, from which we 
cower into our houses, seemed after all a gentle habitable 
olace; and night after night a man’s bed, it seemed, was 
aid and waiting for him in the fields, where God keeps an 
open house, I thought I had rediscovered one of those 
truths which are revealed to savages and hid from political 
economists: at the least, I had discovered a new pleasure 
for myself. And yet even while I was exulting in my soli¬ 
tude I became aware of a strange lack. I wished a com¬ 
panion to lie near me in the starlight, silent and not moving, 
but ever within touch. For there is a fellowship more quiet 
even than solitude, and which, rightly understood, is soli¬ 
tude made perfect. And to live out of doors with the woman 
a man loves is of all lives the most complete and free. . . . 

When I awoke again, many of the stars had disap¬ 
peared; only the stronger companions of the night still 
burned visibly overhead; and away towards the east I saw 
a faint haze of light upon the horizon, such as had been 
the Milky Way when I was last awake. Day was at hand. 

I lit my lantern, and by its glow-worm light put on my 
boots and gaiters; then I broke up some bread for 
Modestine, filled my can at the water-tap, and lit my 
spirit-lamp to boil myself some chocolate. The blue 
darkness lay long in the glade where I had so sweetly 
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slumbered; but soon there was a broad streak of orange 
melting into gold along the mountain-tops of Vivarais. A 
solemn glee possessed my mind at this gradual and lovely 
coming in of day. I heard the runnel with delight; I 
looked round for something beautiful and unexpected; but 
the still black pine-trees, the hollow glade, the munching 

ass, remained unchanged in figure. bJothinghadaltered biit 

the light, and that, indeed, shed over all a spirit of life and of 
breathing peace, and moved me to a strange exhilaration. 

I drank my water-chocolate, which was hot if it was not 
rich, and strolled here and there, and up and down about 
the glade. W hile I was thus delaying, a gush ot steady 
wind, as long as a heavy sigh, poured direct out of the 
cjuaiter of the morning. It was cold, and set me sneezing. 
Xhe tiees near at hand tossed their black plumes in its 
passage; and I could see the thin distant spires of pine 
along the edge of the hill rock slightly to and fro against 
the golden east. Ten minutes after, the sunlight spread at 
a gallop along the hillside,scatteringshadows and sparkles, 
and the day had come completely. ^ 


The three sentences at the end of the last paragraph but two (‘I 
wished a companion . . read like a generalization, but they are 
much more personal than that. The whole passage was written 
some two years after Swvcnson had met his future wife, and after 
she, for reasons to which we shall come shortly, had returned to 
mcrica, and it was far from certain when, if ever, they would meet 
again. And his work about this time, as one of his more discerning 
biographers 1 has seen, is full of messages which she, and no one 
else, would understand. This is one of them. He expressed the 
same feeling much later in one of his best known poems. 


will make you brooches and toys for your delight 
Ut bird-song at morning and star-shine at night. 

1 will make a palace fit for you and me 

Of green days in forests and blue days at sea. 

^ J. A. Steuart {Robert Louis Stevenson, Man and Writer). 
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I will make my kitchen, and you shall keep your room, 
Where white flows the river and bright blows the broom, 
And you shall wash your linen and keep your body white 
In rainfall at morning and dewfall at night. 

And this shall be for music when no one else is near, 

The fine song for singing, the rare song to hear! 

That only I remember, that only you admire, 

Of the broad road that stretches and the roadside fire. 

The travels with the donkey occasioned three other poems, writ¬ 
ten at the time. Two of them are short chapter headings (attributed, 
in Scott’s manner, to unknown writers). 

‘A Camp’ 

The bed was made, the room was fit, 

By punctual eve the stars were lit; 

The air was still, the water ran; 

No need there was for maid or man. 

When we put up, my ass and I, 

At God’s green caravanserai. 

‘The Country of the Camisards’ 

We travelled in the print of olden wars; 

Yet all the land was green; 

And love we found, and peace. 

Where fire and war had been. 

They pass and smile, the children of the sword— 

No more the sword they wield; 

And O, how deep the corn 
Along the battlefield! 

The third poem is longer. In the course of his wanderings he, and 
IVIodestine, were hospitably entertained at a Trappist monastery. His 
prose account is more sympathetic than the poem, in which he ex¬ 
presses his feeling that the monkish life is a withdrawal, perhaps a 
cowardly withdrawal, from the bustle and business of the workaday 
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world. The poem is called ‘Our Lady of the Snows’, and here is the 
last part of it. 


And ye, O brethren, what if God, 

\\ hen from Heav’n’s top he spies abroad, 
And sees on this tormented stage 
The noble war of mankind rage: 

\\ hat if his vivifying eye, 

O monks, should pass your corner by.^ 
For still the Lord is Lord of might;' 

In deeds, in deeds, he takes delight; 

The plough, the spear, the laden barks. 
The field, the founded city, marks; 

He marks the smiler of the streets. 

The singer upon garden seats; 

He sees the climber in the rocks: 

To him, the shepherd folds his flocks. 

For those he loves that underprop 
With daily virtues Heaven’s top. 

And bear the falling sky with ease, 
TJnfrowning caryatides. 

1 hose he approves that ply the trade. 

That rock the child, that wed the maid, 
That with weak virtues, weaker hands, ’ 
Sow gladness on the peopled lands. 

And still with laughter, song and shout. 
Spin the great wheel of earth about. 


But yeO ye who linger still 
Here in your fortress on the hill, 

wuP^^cid face, with tranquil breath. 
The unsought volunteers of death. 

Our cheerful General on high 

\\ ith careless looks may pass you by. 


Th 


W letter of Stevenson’s to his great friend, 

M cy, w^ho had evidently written criticizing the poem and 
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niiilcing suggestions. TTo uncierst 3 ,ncl one point in the letter we have 
to do a bit of guess-work and reconstruction. The first two lines of 
the poem as it appeared in print are: 

Out of the sun, out of the blast, 

Out of the world, alone I passed 

It is clear that those lines must, in the version sent to Henley, have 
run something like this: 

Out of the world, out of the sun, 

My wandering steps went one by one 

and Henley had evidently done his best to improve it. Here is 
Stevenson’s answer: 

My dear Henley,—Heavens! have I done the like.? 
‘Clarify and strain’, indeed? ‘Make it like Marvell’, no 
less. I’ll tell you what—you may go to the devil; that’s 
what I think. ‘Be eloquent’ is another of your pregnant 
suggestions. I cannot sufficiently thank you for that one. 
Portrait of a person about to be eloquent at the request of 
a literary friend. You seem to forget, sir, that rhyme is 
rhyme, sir, and—go to the devil. 

I’ll try to improve it, but I shan’t be able to—O go to 
the devil. 

Seriously, you’re a cool hand. And then you have the 
brass to ask me why ‘my steps went one by one’? Why? 
Powers of man! to rhyme with sun^ to be sure. Why else 
could it be? And you yourself have been a poet! 
G-r-r-r-r-r! I’ll never be a poet any more. Men are so 
d—d ungrateful and captious, I declare I could weep. 

O Henley, in my hours of ease 
' You may say anything you please, 

But when I join the Muse’s revel, 

Begad, I wish you at the devil! 

In vain my verse I plane and bevel. 

Like Banville’s rhyming devotees; 
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In vain by many an artful swivel 
Lug in my meaning by degrees; 

I’m sure to hear my Henley cavil; 

And grovelling prostrate on my knees, 

Devote his body to the seas, 

His correspondence to the devil! 

Impromptu poem. 

... I see I must write some more to you about my 
Monastery. I am a w^eak brother in verse. You asl'C. me to re- 
w'l'ite things that I have already managed just to write with 
the skin of my teeth. If I don’t re-write them, it’s because 
I don’t see how to write them better, not because I don’t 
think they should be. But, curiously enough, you con¬ 
demn two of my favourite passages, one of which is 
J.^ Y . Perrier’s favourite of the whole. Here I shall think 
It’s you who are wrong. You see, I did not try to make 
good verse, but to say what I w'anted as w'ell as verse w'ould 
let me. I don’t like the rhyme ‘ear’ and ‘hear’. But the 
couplet ‘My undissuaded heart I hear Whisper coura^^e in 
my ear’, is exactly what I want for the thought, and to me 
seems very energetic as speech, if not as verse. Would 
daring be better than ‘courage’.? Je me le demande. No, 
It wmuld be ambiguous, as though I had used it licentiously 
tor daringly , and that would cloak the sense. 

In short, your suggestions have broken the heart of the 
scald. He doesn’t agree with them all; and those he does 
agree with, the spirit indeed is willing, but the d—d flesh 
cannot, cannot, cannot see its w'ay to profit by. I think I’ll 
lay It by for nine years, like Horace. I think the w^ell of 
asta y s lun out. No more the Muses round my pillow 

b^^ss^you proser. God 




■ 


Stevenson’s reply to Henley’s criticism is very like a passage in one 
cats letters, where he is anticipating a query of the same kind. 
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and showing the same good-humour and refusal to be solemn about 
his own work. One of the most famous of all Keats’ poems is ^La 
Belle Dame Sans Mcrci’. In it are the lines: 

She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she wept and sighed full sore, 
And there I shut her wild wild eyes 
With kisses four. 

Keats sent the poem to his brother, and made this comment: 

Why four kisses, you will say? Why, four because I 
wish to restrain the headlong impetuosity of my Muse— 
she would have fain said ‘score’ without hurting the rhyme 
—but we must temper the Imagination, as the critics say, 
with Judgment. I was obliged to choose an even number 
that both eyes might have fair play: and to speak truly I 
think two apiece quite sufficient. Suppose I had said 
seven; there would have been three and a half apiece—a 
very awkward affair—and well got out of on my side. 

D uring these same years Stevenson was hard at work on a large 
number of short stories, but only a few of them found their way into 
print. The titles of several of the others are enough to make the 
moutli water, especially ‘The Devil on Cramond Sands’, written 
in Scots, but they have, alas, disappeared. All the stories which, 
four years later, appeared in book form in The New Arabian Nights^ 
except ‘Tlie Pavilion on the Links’, appeared first in periodicals in 
late ’77 and through ’78, as did also ‘Will o’ the Mill’, which ulti¬ 
mately appeared in The Merry Men. These stories, so enthusiastic¬ 
ally reviewed when they appeared in book form, were hopelessly 
unsuccessful on their first appearance, so much so that the proprietors 
of the London magazine, whose editor accepted them, put the failure 
of the paper largely to their account. They are fantastic things, 
extravaganzas, again with a style rather too subtly finished for its job, 
and so needing more leisure for its appreciation than the pace of the 
stories will allow. One needs to read them twice, once for the story 
and once for the style. If they happen to grip one they are fascinat¬ 
ing; if they do not they may be merely irritating. And since it is 
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very difficult to make a selection from them that will give any real 
notion of their flavour, I will give here the greater part of another 
story which is a sample of what Stevenson could do at this stage of 
his development. It is well written, with some admirable bits of 
description; it is a real short story, with a beginning and an end; 
but it is occasionally rather long-winded (which is why I have ven¬ 
tured to shorten itj, it is short of action, and it has very little ‘power’ 
but undeniable charm. It is called ‘ 'I'he Sire de Ala'letroit’s Door’! 
Die time is the evening of a cold autumn day in the year 1429; 

the place a small French town, Chateau Landon; and the hero of 
the talc IJciiis dc Beaulieu, who 

was not yet two-and-twenty, but he counted himself a 
giown man, and a very accomplished cavalier into the bar¬ 
gain Lads were early formed in that rough war-faring 
epoch; and when one has been in a pitched battle and a 
ozen raids, has killed one’s man in an honourable fashion 
and knows a thing or two of strategy and mankind, a cer¬ 
tain swagger m the gait is surely to be pardoned. He had 
put up his horse with due care, and supped with due 
ehberation; and then, m a very agreeable frame of mind 
went out to pay a visit in the grey of the evening. It was 
not a very wise proceeding on the young man’s part. He 
wou d have done better to remain beside the fire or qo de¬ 
cently to bed. h^r the town was full of the troops of Bur¬ 
gundy and England under a mixed command; and though 
Denis was there on safe-conduct, his safe-conduct was like 
o S6rvc nini little on a. chance encounter. 

he h ul T f'-'cnd, Ik- lefr, much later than 

bh 1 a tT ’ "'"a u as 

olack as the grave, and he soon lost his way. 

merleH position to be thus sub- 

The^sit'" "’P'‘^^'^blackness in an almost unknown town. 

co\d u h H possibilities. The touch of 

kc the touch of a toad; the inequalities of the pavement 
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shake his heart into his mouth; a piece of denser darkness 
threatens an ambuscade or a chasm in the pathway; and 
where the air is brighter, the houses put on strange and 
bewildering appearances, as if to lead him farther from his 
way. For Denis, who had to regain his inn without attract¬ 
ing notice, there was real danger as well as mere discom¬ 
fort in the walk; and he went warily and boldly at once, 
and at every corner paused to make an observation. 

The night had grown a little lighter, and Denis was able to see 
that he had arrived at the doorway of what seemed to be a large 
mansion, when he heard a party of drunken soldiers approaching. 
Hoping to escape observation, or, failing that, to be better able to 
defend himself, lie withdrew into the doorway and set his back 
against the door. To his surprise it yielded, and he went in. The 
door clanged to behind him. When the soldiers had passed he tried 
to open it, and failed. There he was, trapped, in what seemed at 
first to be pitch darkness. Then 

he became aware of a light about the level of his eyes and 
at some distance in the interior of the house—a vertical 
thread of light, widening towards the bottom, such as 
might escape between two wings of arras over a doorway. 

. . . Plainly there was a flight of steps ascending from his 
own level to that of this illuminated doorway; and indeed 
he thought he could make out another thread of light, as 
fine as a needle and as faint as phosphorescence, which 
might very well be reflected along the polished wood of 
a handrail. . . , He stepped slowly forward with out¬ 
stretched hands, until his foot struck the bottom step; 
then he rapidly scaled the stairs, stood for a moment to 
compose his expression, lifted the arras and went in. 

He found himself in a large apartment of polished stone. 
There were three doors; one on each of three sides, all 
similarly curtained with tapestry. The fourth side was 
occupied by two large windows and a great stone chimney- 
piece, carved with the arms of the Maletroits. Denis recog- 
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nized the bearings, and was gratified to find himself in such 

good hands, TThe room was strongly illuminated^ but it 

contained little furniture except a heavy table and a chair 

or two, the hearth was innocent of fire, and the pavement 

was but sparsely strewn with rushes clearly many days 
old. ' ■ ^ 

On a high chair beside the chimney, and directly facing 
Denis as he entered, sat a little old gentleman in a fur tip¬ 
pet. He sat with his legs crossed and his hands folded, and 
a cup of spiced wine stood by his elbow on a bracket on 
the wall. His countenance had a strongly masculine cast; 
not properly human, but such as we see in the bull, the 
goat, or the domestic boar; somethiim equiyocal and 
wheedling, something greedy, brutal, and dangerous. The 
upper lip was inordinately full,as though swollen by a blow 
or a toothache; and the smile, the pe'aked eyebrows, and 
the small, strong eyes were quaintly and almost comically 
eyil m expression. Beautiful white hair hung straight all 
round his head, like a saint’s, and fell in a single curl upon 
the tippet. His beard and moustache were the pink of 
venerable sweetness. Age, probably in consequence of 
inordinate precautions, had left no mark upon his hands- 
and the Maletroit hand was famous. It would be difficult 
to imagine anything at once so fleshy and so delicate in 
esign; the taper, sensual fingers were like those of one of 
i-eonardo s women; the fork of the thumb made a dimpled 
protu erance when closed; the nails were perfectly shaped 
and of a dead, surprising whiteness. It rendered his aspect 
tenfold more redoubtable, that a man with hands like these 
should keep them devoutly folded in his lap like a virgin 
martyr—that a man with so intense and startling an ex¬ 
pression of face should sit patiently on his seat and con- 

go'dftHunwinking stare, like a god, or a 

nn? V quiescence seemed ironical and treacher- 

ous, It fitted so poorly with his looks. 

Such was Alain, Sire de Maletroit'. 
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Denis and he looked silently at each other for a second 
or two. 

‘Pray step in/ said the Sire de Mal^troit. ‘I have been 
expecting you all the evening.’ 

He had not risen, but he accompanied his words with a 
smile and a slight but courteous inclination of the head. 
Partly from the smile, partly from the strange musical 
murmur with which the Sire prefaced his observation, 
Denis felt a strong shudder of disgust go through his 
marrow. And what with disgust and honest confusion of 
mind, he could scarcely get words together in reply. 

‘I fear,’ he said, ‘that this is a double accident. I am 
not the person you suppose me. It seems you were look¬ 
ing for a visit; but for my part, nothing was further from 
my thoughts—nothing could be more contrary to my 
wishes—than this intrusion.’ 

‘Well, well,’ replied the old gentleman indulgently, 
‘here you are, which is the main point. Seat yourself, my 
friend, and put yourself entirely at your ease. We shall 
arrange our little affairs presently.’ 

Denis perceived that the matter was still complicated 
with some misconception, and he hastened to continue his 
explanations. 

‘Your door—— ’ he began. 

‘About my door?’ asked the other, raising his peaked 
eyebrows. ‘A little piece of ingenuity.’ And he shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘A hospitable fancy! By your own account, 
you were not desirous of making my acquaintance. We old 
people look for such reluctance now and then; and when it 
touches our honour, we cast about until we find some way 
of overcoming it. You arrive uninvited, but believe me, 
very welcome.’ 

‘You persist in error, sir,’ said Denis. ‘There can be no 
question between you and me. I am a stranger in this 
countryside. My name is Denis, damoiseau de Beaulieu. 

If you see me in your house, it is only-’ 
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‘My young friend,’ interrupted the other, ‘you will per¬ 
mit me to have my own ideas on that subject." They prob¬ 
ably differ from yours at the present moment,’ he added, 
^ leer, but time will show which of us is in the i*ight,’ 

IDenis was convinced he had to do with a lunatic. 1 ie 

seated himself with a shrug, content to wait the upshot; 

and a pause ensued, during which he thought he could dis- 

tinguish a hurried gabbling as of prayer from behind the 

arras immediately opposite him. Sometimes there seemed 

to be but one person engaged, sometimes two; and the 

vehemence of the voice, low as it was, seemed to indicate 

either.haste or an agony of spirit. It occurred to him that 

this piece of tapestry covered the entrance to the chapel he 
had noticed from without. ^ 

The old gentleman meanwhile surveyed Denis from 
ead to foot with a smile, and from time to time emitted 
little noises like a bird or a mouse, which seemed to indi¬ 
cate a high degree of satisfaction. This state of matters be¬ 
came rapidly insupportable; and Denis, to put an end to 
It, remarked politely that the wind had gone down. 

The old gentleman fell into a fit of silent laughter so 

prolonged and violent that he became quite red in the face. 

Uenis got upon his feet at once, and put on his hat with a 
nourish. 


Sir, he said, if you are in your wits, you have affronted 

me grossly. If you are out of them, I flatter myself I can 

nd better employment for my brains than to talk with 

lunatics. My conscience is clear; you have made a fool of 

me from the first moment; you have refused to hear my 

explanations; and now there is no power under God will 

make me stay here any longer; and if I cannot make my 

way out in a more decent fashion, I will hack your door 
in pieces with my sword.’ 

it nfn de Maletroit raised his right hand and wagged 

^ fingers extended. ^ 

My dear nephew,’ he said, ‘sit down.’ 
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‘Nephew!’ retorted Denis, ‘you He in your throat’; and 
he snapped his fingers in his face, 

‘Sit dow'n, you rogue!’ cried the old gentleman, in a 
sudden, harsh voice, like the barking of a dog. ‘Do you 
fancy,’ he went on, ‘that when I had made my little con¬ 
trivance for the door I had stopped short with that ? If you 
prefer to be bound hand and foot till your bones ache, rise 
and try to go away. If you choose to remain a free young 
buck, agreeably conversing with an old gentleman—why, 
sit where you are in peace, and God be with you.’ 

‘Do you mean I am a prisoner?’ demanded Denis. 

‘I state the facts,’ replied the other. ‘I would rather 
leave the conclusion to yourself.’ 

Denis sat down again. Externally he managed to keep 
pretty calm; but within, he was now boiling with anger, 
now chilled with apprehension. Ele no longer felt con¬ 
vinced that he was dealing with a madman. And if the 
old gentleman was sane, what, in God’s name, had he to 
look for? What absurd or tragical adventure had befallen 
him? What countenance was he to assume? 

While he was thus unpleasantly reflecting, the arras 
that overhung the chapel door was raised, and a tall priest 
in his robes came forth, and, giving a long, keen stare at 
Denis, said something in an undertone to Sire de Male- 
troit. 

‘She is in a better frame of spirit?’ asked the latter. 

‘She is more resigned, messire,’ replied the priest, 

‘Now the Lord help her, she is hard to please!’ sneered 
the old gentleman. ‘A likely stripling—not ill-born—-and 
of her own choosing too ? W hy, what more would the jade 

have ?’ 

‘The situation is not usual for a young damsel,’ said the 
other, ‘and somewhat trying to her blushes.’ 

‘She should have thought of that before she began the 
dance! It was none of my choosing, God knows that: but 
since she is in it, by Our Lady, she shall carry it to the 
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end. And then addressing Denis, ‘Monsieur de Beau¬ 
lieu/ he asked, ‘may I present you to my niece? She has 

been waiting your arrival, I may say, with even greater 
impatience than myself.’ 

Denis had resigned himself with a good grace - all he 
desired was to know the w^'orst of it as speedily as possible^ 
so he rose at once, and bowed in acquiescence! The Sire de 
Maletroit follow^ed his example, and limped, with the 
assistance of the chaplain s arm, tow'^ards the chapel door. 
1 he priest pulled aside the arras, and all three entered. 

On the steps in front of the altar knelt a young girl richly 
attii ed as a biide. A chill settled over Denis as he observed 
hei costume ; he fought with desperate energy against the 
conclusion that was being thrust upon his mind;"it could— 
it should not—be as he feared. 

Blanche, said the Sire, in his most flute-like tones, ‘I 
have brought a friend to see you, my little girl; turn round 
and give him your pretty hand. It is good to be devout; 
but it is necessary to be polite, my niece.’ 

The girl rose to her feet and turned tow’ards the new¬ 
comers. She moved all of a piece; and shame and exhaus¬ 
tion were expressed in every line of her fresh young body; 
and she held her head dowm and kept her eyes upon the 
pavement, as she came slowly forw^ard. In the course of 
her advance, her eyes fell upon Denis de Beaulieu’s feet— 
feet of which he was justly vain, be it remarked, and wore 
in the most elegant accoutrement even wTile travelling, 
bhe paused—started, as if his yellow boots had conveyed 
some shocking meaning—and glanced suddenly up into 
t e wearers countenance. Their eyes met; shame gave 
place to horror and terror in her looks; the blood left her 

^ips, with a piercing scream she covered her face with her 
ands and sank upon the chapel floor. 

That is not the man!’she cried. ‘My uncle, that is not 

the man 1 

The Sire de Maletroit chirped agreeably. ‘Of course 
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not/ he said, ‘I expected as much. It was so unfortunate 
you could not remember his name/ 

‘Indeed/ she cried, ‘indeed, I have never seen this per¬ 
son till this moment—I have never so much as set eyes 
upon him—I never wish to see him again. Sir,’ she said, 
turning to Denis, ‘if you are a gentleman, you will bear me 
out. Have I ever seen you—have you ever seen me—be¬ 
fore this accursed hour?’ 

‘To speak for myself, I have never had that pleasure,’ 
answered the young man. ‘This is the first time, messire, 
that I have met with your engaging niece.’ 

The old gentleman shrugged his shoulders. 

‘I am distressed to hear it,’ he said. ‘But it is never too 
late to begin. I had little more acquaintance with my own 
late lady ere I married her; which proves,’ he added with 
a grimace, ‘that these impromptu marriages may often 
produce an excellent understanding in the long-run. As 
the bridegroom is to have a voice in the matter, I will give 
him two hours to make up for lost time before we proceed 
with the ceremony.’ And he turned towards the door, 
followed by the clergyman. 

The girl was on her feet in a moment. ‘My uncle, you 
cannot be in earnest,’ she said. ‘I declare before God I 
will stab myself rather than be forced on that young man. 
The heart rises at it; God forbids such marriages; you dis¬ 
honour your white hair. Oh, my uncle, pity me! There is 
not a woman in all the world but would prefer death to 
such a nuptial. Is it possible,’ she added, faltering—‘is it 
possible that you do not believe me—that you still think 
this’—and she pointed at Denis with a tremor of anger and 
contempt—‘that you still think this to be the man?’ 

‘Frankly,’ said the old gentleman, pausing on the thres¬ 
hold, ‘I do. But let me explain to you once for all, Blanche 
de Maletroit, my way of thinking about this affair. When 
you took it into your head to dishonour my family and the 
name that I have borne, in peace and war, for more than 
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threescore years, you forfeited, not only the right to ques¬ 
tion my designs, but that of looking me in the face. If 
your father had been alive, he would have spat on vou and 
turned you out of doors. His was the hand of iron. You 
may bless your God you have only to deal with the hand of 
velvet, mademoiselle. It was my duty to get you married 

pure goodwill, I have tried to find 
your own gallant for you. And I believe I have succeeded. 
But before God and all the holy angels, Blanche de Male- 
troit, if I have not, I care not one jack-straw^ So let me 
recommend you to be polite to our young friend; for upon 
my word, your next groom may be less appetising.' 

And with that he went out, with the chaplain at his 
heels; and the arras fell behind the pair. 

The girl turned upon Denis whth flashing eyes. 

demanded, ‘may be the meaning of 
all this.? ® 

J'eturned Denis gloomily. ‘I am a prisoner 
m this house, which seems full of mad people. More I 
know not, and nothing do I understand.’ 

And pray how came you here.?’ she asked. 

He told her as briefly as he could. ‘For the rest,’ he 

a ded, perhaps you will follow my example, and tell me 

the answer to all these riddles, and what, in God’s name, is 
like to be the end of it.’ 

She stood silent for a little, and he could see her lips 
^emble and her tearless eyes burn with a feverish lustre. 

1 ncD she pressed her forehead in both hands. 

^ as, how my head aches!’ she said wearily— ‘to sav 

nothing of my poor heart! But it is due to you to know 
my story, ^ 

Her name, she told him, was Blanche de Maletroit, an orphan 
monrl h f unhappily, with her uncle. Three 

urch, and then to passing her letters, expressing how much he 
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loved her, and in the end asking her to leave the door open one even¬ 
ing so that he might speak to her. That morning, as they came back 
from Mass, her uncle had forced open the hand in which she held 
the last letter, read it, and politely returned it to her. 

‘It contained another request to have the door left open; 
and this has been the ruin of us all. My uncle kept me 
strictly in my room until evening, and then ordered me to 
dress myself as you see me—a hard mockery for a young 
girl, do you not think so.^ I suppose, when he could not 
prevail with me to tell him the young captain’s name, he 
must have laid a trap for him; into which, alas! you have 
fallen in the anger of God. . . . And now I have told you 
all; and I can scarcely hope that you will not despise me.’ 

Denis made her a respectful inclination. 

‘Madam,’ he said, ‘you have honoured me by your con¬ 
fidence. It remains for me to prove that I am not unworthy 
of the honour. Is Messire de Maletroit at hand.?’ 

‘I believe he is writing in the salle without,’ she 

answered. 

‘May I lead you thither, madam.?’ asked Denis, offering 

his hand with his most courtly bearing. 

She accepted it; and the pair passed out of the chapel, 
Blanche in a very drooping and shamefast condition, but 
Denis struttingand ruffling in the consciousness of a mission, 
and the boyish certainty of accomplishing it with honour. 

The Sire de Maletroit rose to meet them with an ironical 

obeisance. _ • < u 

‘Sir,’ said Denis, with the grandest possible air, I be¬ 
lieve I am to have some say in the matter of this marriage; 
and let me tell you at once, I will be no party to forcing 
the inclination of this young lady. Had it been freely 
offered to me, I should have been proud to accept her 
hand, for I perceive she is as good as she is beautiful; but 
as things are, I have now the honour, messire, of refusing. 

Blanche looked at him with gratitude in her eyes; but 
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the old gentleman only smiled and smiled, until his smile 
grew positively sickening to Denis. 

I am afraid,’ he said, ‘Monsieur de Beaulieu, that you 
do not perfectly understand the choice I have to offer you. 
Follow me, I beseech you, to this window.’ And he led 
the way to one of the large window^s which stood open on 
the night. ‘You observe,’ he went on, ‘there is an iron ring 
in the^ upper masonry, and reeved through that a very 
efficacious rope. Now, mark my words: if you should find 
^our disinclination to my niece’s person insurmountable, 
shall have you hanged out of this window before sunrise, 
s all only proceed to such an extremity with the greatest 
regret, you may believe me. For it is not at all vour death 
that I desire, but my niece’s establishment in life. At the 
^me time it must come to that if you prove obstinate. 

our family. Monsieur de Beaulieu, is very well in its way 
but if you sprang from Charlemagne, you should not re- 
fuse the hand of a Maletroit with impunity—not if she 
ad been as common as the Paris road—not if she were as 
hideous as the gargoyle over my door. Neither my niece 
nor you, nor my own private feelings, move me at all in 
is matter. The honour of my house has been com¬ 
promised; I believe you to be the guilty person; at least 
you are now in the secret; and you can hardly wonder if I 
request you to wipe out the stain. If you will not, your 
blood be on your own head! It will be no great satisfaction 
to rne to have your interesting relics kicking their heels in 
the breeze below my windows; but half a loaf is better than 

no bread, and if I cannot cure the dishonour, I shall at 
least stop the scandal.’ ’ 

There was a pause. 

Denis challenges him to a duel. The Sire de Maletroit shows him 
the passage outside, full of armed men. 

^ younger, I should have been de¬ 
lighted to honour you. Monsieur de Beaulieu,’ said Sire 
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Alain; ‘but I am now too old. Faithful retainers are the 
sinews of age, and I must employ the strength I have. . . , 
You and the lady seem to prefer the salle for what remains 
of your two hours; and as I have no desire to cross your 
preference, I shall resign it to your use with all the pleas- 
ure in the world. ... If you will give me your word of 
honour to await my return at the end of the two hours be¬ 
fore attempting anything desperate, I shall withdraw my 
retainers, and let you speak in greater privacy with 
mademoiselle.^ 

Denis again glanced at the girl, who seemed to beseech 
him to agree. 

‘I give you my word of honour,’ he said. 

Messire de Mal^troit bowed, and proceeded to limp 
about the apartment, clearing his throat the while with 
that odd musical chirp which had already grown so irritat¬ 
ing in the ears of Denis de Beaulieu. He first possessed 
himself of some papers which lay upon the table; then he 
went to the mouth of the passage and appeared to give an 
order to the men behind the arras; and lastly he hobbled 
out through the door by which Denis had come in, turn¬ 
ing upon the threshold to address a last smiling bow to the 
young couple, and followed by the chaplain with a hand- 

lamp. 

No sooner were they alone than Blanche advanced to¬ 
wards Den is with her hands extended. Her face was 
flushed and excited, and her eyes shone with tears. 

‘You shall not die!’ she cried, ‘you shall marry me after 

all.’ . . . r 

‘You seem to think, madam,’ replied Denis, that 1 

stand much in fear of death.’ . 

‘Oh, no, no,’ she said; ‘I see you are no poltroon. It is 

for my own sake—I could not bear to have you slain for 
such a scruple.’ 

‘I am afraid,’ returned Denis, ‘that you underrate the 
difficulty, madam. What you may be too generous to re- 
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fuse, I may be too proud to accept. In a moment of noble 

feeling towards me, you forget what you perhaps owe to 
others.' 


At this repulse Blanche collapses in tearsi. For some time Denis 
sits watching her, and sees how lovely she is. 

And the more he dwelt on her perfections, the uglier 

death looked, and the more deeply was he smitten with 

penitence at her continued tears. Now he felt that no man 

couM have the courage to leave a world which contained 

so beautiful a creature; and now he would have given 

orty minutes of his last hour to have unsaid his cruel 
speech. 

Suddenly a hoarse and ragged peal of cockcrow rose to 

their ears from the dark valley below the windows. And 

this shattering noise in the silence of all around was like a 

ight in a dark place, and shook them both out of their re- 
nections. 

up ^ nothing to help you.?’ she said, looking 

‘Madam,’ replied Denis, with a fine irrelevancy, ‘if I 
have said anything to wound you, believe me it was for 
your own sake and not for mine.’ 

She thanked him with a tearful look. 

‘I feel your position cruelly,’ he went on. ‘The world 
has been bitter hard on you. Your uncle is a disgrace to 
mankind Believe me, madam, there is no young gentle¬ 
man in all Frante but would be glad of my opportunity, to 
die in doing you a momentary service.’ 

already that you can be very brave and gener¬ 
ous, she answered. What I wa»! to know is whether I can 
serve you—now or afterwards,’ she added, with a quaver. 

reflect on the little time I have before me, and the grea^ 
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bitterness into which I am cast by the sight of your distress. 
Spare me, in my last moments, the spectacle of what I can¬ 
not cure even with the sacrifice of my life/ 

‘I am very selfish,’ answered Blanche. ‘I will be braver, 
Monsieur de Beaulieu, for your sake. But think if I can do 
you no kindness in the future—if you have no friends to 
whom I could carry your adieux. . . 

‘I have few friends just now, and once I am dead I shall 
have none/ 

‘Ah, Monsieur de Beaulieu!’ she exclaimed, ‘you forget 
Blanche de Maletroit.’ 

‘You have a sweet nature, madam, and you are pleased 
to estimate a little service far beyond its worth.’ 

‘It is not that,’ she answered. ‘You mistake me if you 
think I am so easily touched by my own concerns. I say 
so, because you are the noblest man I have ever met; be¬ 
cause I recognize in you a spirit that would have made even 
a common person famous in the land/ 

‘And yet here I die in a mousetrap—with no more noise 
about it than my own squeaking,’ answered he, 

A look of pain crossed her face, and she was silent for a 
little while. Then a light came into her eyes, and with a 
smile she spoke again. 

‘I cannot have my champion think meanly of himself. 
Any one who gives his life for another will be met in Para¬ 
dise by all the heralds and angels of the Lord God. And 
you have no such cause to hang your head. For Pray, do 
think me beautiful?’ she asked, with a deep flush. 

‘Indeed, madam, I do,’ he said. 

‘I am glad of that,’ she answered heartily. ‘Do you 
think there are many men in France who have been asked 
in marriage by a beautiful maiden—with her own lips ■ 

you and who have refused her to her face ? . . . 

‘You are very good,’ he said; ‘but you cannot make me 

forget that I was asked in pity and not for love. 

‘I am not so sure of that,’ she replied, holding down her 
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Ii 63 .d., I~Ictir me to a.n end, IVdonsieur de Ben,ulieu, 1 know 
how you must despise me; I teel you are right to do so; 
I am too poor a creature to occupy one thought of your 
mind, although, alas! you must die for me this morning. 
But when I asked you to marry me, indeed, and indeed, it 
was because I respected and admired you, and loved you 
with my whole soul, from the very moment that you took 
my part against my uncle. If you had seen yourself, and 
how noble you looked, you would pity rather than despise 
me. And now,’ she went on, hurriedly checking him with 
her hand, although I have laid aside all reserve and told 
jou so much, remember that I know your sentiments to¬ 
wards me alieady. 1 would not, believe me, being nobly 
born, weary you with importunities into consent. I too 
have a pride of my own: and I declare before the holy 
Mother of God, if you should now go back from your word 

already given, 1 would no more marry you than I would 
marry my uncle’s groom.’ 

Denis smiled a little bitterly. 

‘It IS a small love,’ he said, ‘that shies at a little 
pride.’ 

She made no answer, although she probably had her 
own thoughts. 

‘Come hither to the window,’ he said, with a sigh. 
Here is the dawn.’ ® 

And indeed the dawn was already beginning. The hol¬ 
low of the sky was full of essential daylight, colourless and 
c can; and the valley underneath was flooded with a grey 
reflection. A few thin vapours clung in the coves of the 
torest or lay along the winding course of the river. The 
scene disengaged a surprising effect of stillness, which was 
hardly interrupted when the cocks began once more to 
crow among the steadings. Perhaps the same fellow who 
had made so horrid a clangour in the darkness not half an 
hour before now sent up the merriest cheer to greet the 
coming day. A little wind went bustling and eddying 
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among the tree-tops underneath the windows. And still 
the daylight kept flooding insensibly out of the east, which 
was soon to grow incandescent and cast up that red-hot 
cannon-ball, the rising sun. 

Denis looked out overall this with a bit of a shiver. He 
had taken her hand, and retained it in his almost uncon¬ 
sciously. 

‘Has the day begun already.^’ she said; and then, illo- 
gically enough: ‘the night has been so long! Alas! what 
shall we say to my uncle when he returns?’ 

‘What you will,’ said Denis, and he pressed her fingers 
in his. 

She was silent. 

‘Blanche,’ he said, with a swift, uncertain, passionate 
utterance, ‘you have seen whether I fear death. You must 
know well enough that I would as gladly leap out of that 
window into the empty air as lay a finger on you without 
your free and full consent. But if you care for me at all do 
not let me lose my life in a misapprehension; for I love 
you better than the whole world; and though I will die for 
you blithely, it would be like all the joys of Paradise to 
live on and spent my life in your service.’ 

As he stopped speaking, abell began toringloudly in the 
interior of the house; and a clatter of armour in the corridor 
showed that the retainers were returning to their post, and 

the two hours were at an end. 

‘After all that you have heard?’ she whispered, leaning 

towards him with her lips and eyes. 

‘I have heard nothing,’ he replied, 

‘The captain’s name was Florimond de Champdivers, 
she said in his ear. 

‘I did not hear it,’ he answered, taking her supple body 
in his arms and covered her wet face with kisses. 

A melodious chirping was audible behind, followed by 
a beautiful chuckle, and the voice of Messire de Maletroit 
wished his new nephew a good morning. 
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At Grez, in the late summer of’76, Stevenson met Mrs Os¬ 
bourne. She was an American lady, with a dauglitcr and a son, the 
Lloyd Osbourne who later collaborated with Stevenson. Her marri¬ 
age in America had broken down, and she had come to France to 
educate her children and to study art. She was eleven years older 
than Stev'enson. He fell in love with her literally at first sieht as he 
looked through the open window of the inn at Grez, and saw her 
sitting with her two children and talking to two of his friends. As 
she came to know him she also fell in love with Stevenson But she 
was reluctant to divorce her husband and as, besides, Stevenson was 
in no position to support a wife and two step-children, the prospect 
of their marriage seemed for the moment remote. What was worse 
or tevenson was that it v'as impossible for him to say a word to 
his own people about his new-found hopes. The news that their 
son had fallen in love with another man’s wife, as yet undivorced 
would have caused them a sliock which he was not prepared to 1- 
flict, and might have caused his repudiation by them. So for two 
years and more he lived under perpetual strain. In ’70 came the 
news that Mrs Osbourne, who had returned to America, was about 
to seojre her divorce, but that she was seriously ill. Stevenson made 
up his mind to go out to California. It was not at all a snap decision. 

c bad made up his mind earlier what, in certain circumstances, he 
would do But it was a very critical decision. He was risking every- 
t ling. He had not succeeded in making a living by his writing, and 
fathci s hitherto generous support was likely to be withdrawn, 
c was cutting his links with publishers and friends on this side of 
le water, and plunging into a precarious unknown. He was, and 
le knew it, going to wound cruelly the parents whom he deeply 
loved, the more so as he was going off without telling them anything 
01 his plans or his reasons for them, except in a letter which he left 

eint that f T"‘ ^ "tattered 

the^-ovavi’"' '"r ’79. His experiences on 

in rS S ° America, are given 

m The Amateur Emigrant and Across the Plains. There is much 

tl dr "ot easy to select from, and 

interest is mainly autobiographical. When he landed in New 
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York the rigours of the voyage had told heavily on him, and his 
health was not improved by a day of drenching rain in which he 
visited one editorial office after another to try to sell his literary 
wares. But if his reputation was limited in England, it was non¬ 
existent iiT America, and he had no success. Here is his own ac¬ 
count of the day from The Amateur Emigrant. 

Of my nightmare wanderings in New York I spare to 
tell. I had a thousand and one things to do; only the day 
to do them in, and a journey across the continent before me 
in the evening. It rained with patient fury; every now and 
then I had to get under cover for a while in order, so to 
speak, to give my mackintosh a rest; for under this con¬ 
tinued drenching it began to grow damp on the inside. I 
went to banks, post-offices, railway-offices, restaurants, 
publishers, booksellers, money-changers, and wherever I 
went a pool would gather about my feet, and those who 
were careful of their floors would look on with an unfriendly 
eye. . . . 

I was so wet when I got back to Mitchell’s ^ toward the 
evening, that I had simply to divest myself of my shoes, 
socks, and trousers, and leave them behind for the benefit 
of New York city. No fire could have dried them ere I had 
to start; and to pack them in their present condition was 
to spread ruin among my other possessions. With a heavy 
heart I said farewell to them as they lay a pulp in the 
middle of a pool upon the floor of Mitchell’s kitchen. I 
wonder if they are dry by now. Mitchell hired a man 
to carry my baggage to the station, which was hard 
by, accompanied me thither himself, and recommended 
me to the particular attention of the officials. No one 
could have been kinder. Those who are out of pocket 
may go safely to Reunion House, where they will get 
decent meals and find an honest and obliging landlord. 

I owxd him this word of thanks, before I enter fairly on 

^ His overnight landlord. 
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the second ^ and far less agreeable chapter of my emigrant 
experience. ° 

The eleven days of transcontinental train travel exhausted him 
yet further, and he got out of the train at San Francisco a tattered 
vagabond, more than half-starved, worn out by sleeplessness, and 
not very far from death. He still had a hundred and fifty miles to go 
to reach Monterey, where Mrs Osbourne was living. 'I'his he jifst 
managed to achieve, running himself clean out on the tape. He 
found Mrs Osbourne much better in health, and the divorce pro¬ 
ceedings nearly completed; and his spirits rose. He had at least done 
what he sen out to do, and got to his lady. Then he perpetrated what 
lie Jiimself calls a piece of‘outrageous bravery’. He oucht to have 
gone straight to hospital, but he rode out eighteen miles into the hills 
to camp by himself. What happened hedcscribedintwo letters. ‘Two 
nights I lay out under a tree m a sort of stupor, doing riothiiw but 
Od. w,,c.r for mysdfand hors.-, ligh, f.,;,,;,, „,aL Coffee!a, 
all night awake hearing the goat-bells ringing and the tree-froas 
binging when each new noise was enough to set me mad.’ Here he 
was found in a state of collapse by two ranchers, one of them an old 

• up to the ranch, and, aided by his own 

mdomitable will, nursed him back to some kind of life.'‘Captain 

mull, the bear-hunter, is my physician, and I obey him like an 

vtn ‘‘ ‘^‘'''^'‘•‘-'rable debt to Captain Smith. 

len he was convalescent he went back to Monterey, and con¬ 
tinued the struggle to fight his way back to health. But the situation 

no money left, and liis onlv^ 
way of earning more was by writing. What he needed was two or 

afford rrJ' this was just what he could not 

. ord to take. Lyery feyensh attempt to write set back yet further 

1 C lecovery of the physical stamina without which he'could not 

asiLibhh’!' and in one 

story ‘The P of concentrated activity he produced the short 

-ffoTts i 1 n Links’. It is not perhaps one of his fmest 

cHkdithl e'fl" ‘^r^^ftsmanship (‘carpentry’ he 

c.ille(l It himseff), and with it, as with the finest of all his work, //T/r 

part of ^'^®"s-continental journey, forms the first 
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of HermistoHy written years later and in very different circumstances, 
one feels, if it is not hyperbolical to say so, that it is written in the 
author s life-blood. He sent it to Henley, with not much hope but 
that of despair. Henley sent it to the editor of the Cornhill^ and to 
Stevenson s astonished relief it was accepted. It meant at least a few 
guineas. 

In December he moved to San Francisco, and took the cheapest 
lodging he could find. He was still ill, often nearly starving. At first 
lie allowed himself 70 cents a day for food; this had to be cut first to 
50 and later to 25. He calculated that for one period of eight weeks 
he never had more than two ounces a day of any kind of food. Worst 
of all, for the only time in his life, he lost his confidence, and could not 
command that speed of creation which was his only hope. His letters 
to his fric nds at this time arc very moving. Whatever his moments of 
despair in his one miserable room, he still presented a gallant front 
to the world. If he was to go down, he would at least go down with 
an air. And then came the last stroke. His landlady’s small boy 
fell ill. Stevenson nursed him, and then completely collapsed. His 
doctor and nurse, who did everything they could, gave him up. 
There was no "word from his family, which would have cheered him, 
and by one of the minor ironies of fate a letter from his father en¬ 
closing £7.0 went astray in the post. Then the unremitting care of 
doctor, nurse, and Mrs Osbourne, had its reward. The little candle- 
flame of life, which had guttered so that each flicker seemed to be 
the last, began to burn feebly but steadily. By April he was on his 
feet again, ‘wobbly’, as he said, but still alive, and with the feeling 
that he still had work to do. And then came a cable from his father, 
Periiaps there never was a man more devoted to his son; but even 
to that devotion he would not sacrifice his principles, and his son, as 
he thought, had gone flat against everything that for him made the 
canons by which life should be lived. But, through friends, he had 
come to realize not only that his son’s conduct and his motives for it 
had not been quite what he had supposed, but also that he had been 
much nearer to losing him for ever than he had guessed. And he 
cabled ‘Count on two hundred and fifty pounds annually . vVhat 
Stevenson’s feelings were when he opened this fateful telegram no 
one can even begin to imagine who has not been as near the end as 
Stevenson had been. ‘Fateful’ is not too strong a word. To his 
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father’s change of heart, and his so characteristically practical ex- 
pression of it, we owe fourteen years, and the best fourteen years, of 

11C lire or one of the most gifted of our writers 

• P'-^^^eedings were completed; 

in ay o o Stevenson and Mrs Osbourne were married, and the 

ast and greatest chapter of his life began. What his wife meant to 
him we am guess from a few things he said in letters—he was reti¬ 
cent about things that touched him nearly—but even more from the 
poeni he wrote, not in the first flush of his triumphantly hard-won 
appiness, but after twelve years of the married life which, as one 
knows from his writings, he regarded as a somewhat hazardous 
\cnture m which both the sharers were tested to the limit. 


‘My Wife’ 

Trusty, dusky, vivid, true. 

With eyes of gold and bramble-dew. 
Steel-true and blade-straight. 

The great artificer 
Made my mate. 

Honour, anger, valour, fire; 

A love that life could never tire. 
Death quench or evil stir. 

The mighty master 
Gave to her. 

Teacher, tender comrade, wife, 

A fellow-farer true through life, 
Heart-whole and soul-free. 

The august father 
Gave to me. 


itf "“'1* '»> '"ore than its deep fedi,,™ 

'ti^leXlS’“-t-tion i, also": ht 

oned'Wl!h1?l°*^'’'“ ''““Sh it was. must be reck- 

f we are to understand Stevenson, since it affected, I 
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think, the whole of his later writing. He was never the same again, 
and if he had lost something, he had gained far more. He had been 
hammered on the anvil, and what came off it was something more 
finely tempered than what the smith had first taken in his tongs and 
put into the fire. In a word, Stevenson had grown up. He nev^er 
lost his boyish high spirits, or his power of being exhilarated, or his 
courage; but now they went along with the maturer outlook of a 
man. H c would have been struck now by something more than the 
boyishness of Nelson’s heroics. 

And the change is clear in the first piece of work that he started 
under the new conditions. After the marriage, since he was still too ill 
to travel any distance, certainly quite unfit for the return to Scotland 
for which he was longing, he and his wife had an unconventional 
honeymoon, by going up into the hills and occupying a half-broken- 
down shanty in a derelict mining camp. It had the merit—Indeed 
the essential—of extreme cheapness, and the further merit of superb 
air; but it had little else to commend it. Here Stevenson recovered 
a fair measure of health, and secured the material for The Silverado 
Squatters (his account of their life during this period), though it was 
not till some time later that it took final shape, after all manner of 
rewriting which wearied Stevenson till he grew, by sheer over¬ 
familiarity, dissatisfied with one of his best pieces of work. 
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His recovery enabled them to face the return voyage, and in August 
of «o, almost exactly a year since he had so abruptly and clandes¬ 
tinely departed, they landed in Liverpool. It was an anxious time 
tor all of them. But Mrs Stevenson made a complete conquest of 
t le critical father, and the family reunion was not only happier than 
might have been expected or even hoped, but was also all the more 
hrmly based for the unhappy period of estrangement, and nothin^ 
later caused it even the faintest tremor. After a summer in the 
Highlands the doctors reported that Stevenson must winter abroad, 
t was clear that the disease which had hitherto been only a threat 
had now hrm hold of him, and that he was suffering from what 
in tic«e dys was known as consumption, what we now call more 
scientifiailly pulmonary tuberculosis. And he was despatched to 
Davos 1,1 Switzerland then highly reputed as a health resort, par- 

cularly for invalids of his type. He wrote little. In the next sum¬ 
mer they went back to Scotland, and lived for a while near Pitlochrv 
IS n^ive air and hills kindled him, and he wrote ‘Thrawn Janet’ 

nect of dfffi reader who is alarmed by the pros¬ 
f^rin^ of the Cor»M/, with little hope, 

earing, as he said, that it was too Scotch, Stephen accepted it with 

enthusiasm; and nothing could be much less Scottish than Stephen 

Vrt readers of the Cornhs//. And from the dav of its 

ppearance it has been recognized as Stevenson’s highwater- 

iT ^ad not at least a chanciof trying 

iat this'orru I ^-''y -PPre 

For one thin^ tl ° k ^ of dr mist on. 

o. one thing, the English reader cannot, for himself, the lilt 
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of the Scots—he ought to get a Scot to read it aloud to him. And for 
another thing, Stevenson, who loved writing in his own native lan¬ 
guage, and always wrote his best in it, is, when he is really enjoying 
himself, a great deal ‘Scotcher’, both in idiom, and vocabulary, than 
much of Burns. Some of Burns is ‘braid Scots’, like ‘Tam o’ Shan- 
tcr’ or ‘The Jolly Beggars’, but much is no more than English oddly 
spelt. But even so the difficulties which Stevenson presents are 
slight, and should not be exaggerated. I have put notes to the words 
which may be difficult and which must be understood. But 
often the unfamiliar word cannot, in its context, mean anything 
but what it does mean, and if the English reader will go rapidly 
ahead, not bothering too much about notes, he will find that much 
of the difficulty evaporates, and that he understands a great deal more, 
anti more easily, than he expected. 

‘Thrawn Janet’ 

The Reverend Murdoch Soulis was long minister of 
the moorland parish of Balweary, in the vale of Dule. A 
severe, bleak-faced old man, dreadful to his hearers, he 
dwelt in the last years of his life, without relative or servant 
or any human company, in the small and lonely manse un¬ 
der the Hanging Shaw. In spite of the iron composure of 
his features, his eye was wild, scared, and uncertain; and 
when he dwelt, in private admonitions, on the future of the 
impenitent, it seemed as if his eye pierced through the 
storms of time to the terrors of eternity. . . , 

The manse itself, where it stood by the water of Dule 
among some thick trees, with the Shaw overhanging it on 
the one side, and on the other many cold, moorish hilltops 
rising towards the sky, had begun, at a very early period of 
Mr. Soulis’s ministry, to be avoided in the dusk hours by 
all who valued themselves upon their prudence; and 
guidmen siting at the clachan alehouse shook their heads 
together at the thought of passing late by that uncanny 
neighbourhood. . . . 

thrawn^ twisted; clachan^ village. 
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This atmosphere of terror, surrounding, as it did, a 
man of God of spotless character and orthodoxy, was a 
common cause of wonder and subject of incjuiry amono' the 
few strangers who were led by chance or business into'^that 
unknown, outlying country. But many even of the people 
of the parish were ignorant of the strange events which had 
marked the first year of Mr. Soulis’s ministrations; and 
among those who were better informed, some were natur¬ 
ally reticent, and others shy of that particular topic. Now 
and again, only, one of the older folk would warm into 
courage over his third tumbler, and recount the cause of 
the minister s strange looks and solitary life. 

Fifty years syne, when Mr. Soulis cam first into Ba’- 
weary, he was still a young man, fu’ o’ book learnin’ and 
gland at the exposition, but, as was natural in sae \ oung a 
man, wi’ nae leevin’ experience in religion. The younger 
sort were gready taken wi’ his gifts and his gab; but auld, 
concerned, serious men and women were moved even to 
prayer for the young man, whom they took to be a self- 
deceiver, and the parish that was like to be sae ill-supplied, 
ihere was nae doubt, onyway, but that Mr. Soulis had 
been ower lang at the college. lie was careful and troubled 
for mony things besides the ae thing needful. He had a 
reck of books wi’ him—mair than had ever been seen be- 
tore in a that presbytery; and a sair wark the carrier had 
wi them, for they were a’ like to have smoored in the 
Uei s Hag between this and Kilmackerlie. They were 
ooks o divinity, to be sure, or so they ca’d them; but the 
serious were o’ opinion there was little service for sae 
mony, when the hale o’ God’s Word would gang in the 
neuk of a plaid. 1 hen he wad sit half the day and half the 
night forbye, which was scant decent—writin’, nae less- 
and first, they were feared he wad read his sermons; and 
syne it proved he was writin’ a book himsel’, which was 
surely no fittin for ane of his years an’ sma’ experience. 

ae, one; smoored, sunJc: neuk, fold 

5550.1 
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Onyway it behoved him to get an auld, decent wife to 
keep the manse for him an’ see to his bit denners; and he 
w^s recommended to an auld limmer—Janet M’CIour, 
they ca’d her—and sae far left to himsel’ as to be ower per¬ 
suaded. There was mony advised him to the contrar, for 
Janet was mair than suspeckit by the best folk in Ba’weary, 
Lang or that, she had had a wean to a dragoon; she hadnae 
come forrit for maybe thretty year; and bairns had seen 
her mumblin’ to hersel’ up on Key’s Loan in the gloamin’, 
whilk was an unco time an’ place for a God-fearin’ woman. 
Howsoever, it w^as the laird himsel’ that had first tauld the 
minister o’ Janet; and in thae days he wad have gane a far 
gate to pleesure the laird. When folk tauld him that Janet 
was sib to the deil, it was a’ superstition by his way of it; 
an’ when they cast up the Bible to him an’ the witch of 
Endor, he wad threep it doun their thrapples that thir days 
were a’ gane by, and the deil was mercifully restrained. 

Weel, when it got about the clachan that Janet M’Clour 
was to be servant at the manse, the folk were fair mad wi’ 
her an’ him thegether; and some o’ the guidwives had 
nae better to dae than get round her door cheeks and 
chairge her wi’ a’ that was ken’t again her, frae the sod- 
ger’s bairn to John Tamson’s twa kye. She was nae great 
speaker; folk usually let her gang her ain gate, an’ she let 
them gang theirs, wi’ neither Fair-guid-een nor Fair-guid- 
day; but when she buckled to, she had a tongue to deave 
the miller. Up she got, an’ there wasnae an auld story in 
Ba’weary but she gart somebody lowp for it that day; they 
couldnae say ae thing but she could say twa to it; till, at 
the hinder end, the guidwives up and claught haud of her, 
and clawed the coats aff her back, and pu’d her doun the 
clachan to the water o’ Dule, to see if she were a witch or 

limmer^ body; xvean^ child; to come forrit, to offer oneself as a com¬ 
municant; unco, strange; sih, kin; threep . . . thrapples, ram it down their 
throats; door cheeks, porch; kye, kinc (cows); deave, deafen; gart . . . lotvp 
made . , , jump. 
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no, soom or droun. The carline skirled till ye could hear 
her at the Hangin’ Shaw, and she focht like ten; there was 
mony a guidwife bure the mark of her neist day an' mony 
alangday after; and just in the hottest o' the collieshangie, 
w a suld come up (for his sins) but the new minister. 

\\ omen, said he (and he had a grand voice), ‘I charrre 
you in the Lord’s name to let her go.’ ^ 

Janet ran to him—she was fair wud wi’ terror—an’ clang 

to him, an’ prayed him, for Christ’s sake, save her frae the 

curnmers; an’ they, for their pairt, tauld him a’ that was 
ken t, and maybe mair. 

‘Woman,’ says he to Janet, ‘is this truer’ 

‘As the Lord sees me,’ says she, ‘as the I,ord made me, 

no a word o t. Forbye the bairn,’ says she, ‘I’ve been a 
decent woman a’ my days.’ 

‘Will you,’ says Mr. 'Soulis, ‘in the name of God, and 

betore me His unworthy minister, renounce the devil and 
nis works? 


W^eel, it wad appear that when he askit that, she gave a 
gun that fairly frichtit them that saw her, an’ they could 
ear er teeth play dirl thegether in her chafts; but there 
was naething for it but the ae way or the ither; an’ Janet 
itted u^p her hand and renounced the deil before them a’ 
And now, says Mr. Soulis to theguidwives, ‘home with 
ye, one and all, and pray to God for His forgiveness.’ 
And he gied Janet his arm, though she had little on her 
ut a sark, and took her up the clachan to her ain door like 

i scaSa) ,o bi Wd"' 

ni langower their prayers that 

u„„n siG fear fell 

upon a Ba weary that the bairns hid thelrsels. and even 

e men folk stood and keekit frae their doors. For there 

was Janet cornin’ doun the dachan-her or her likenes) 

7 y am. Chatter, chajts, jaws; sarh, shirt; keekit, peeped out. 
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nane could tell—wi' her neck thrawn, and her held on ae 
side, like a body that has been hangit, and a girn on her 
face like an unstreakit corp. By an’ by they got used wi’ it, 
and even speered at her to ken what was wrang; but frae 
that day forth she couldnae speak like a Christian woman, 
but slavered and played click wi’ her teeth like a pair o’ 
shears*, and frae that day forth the name o’ God cam never 
on her lips. Whiles she wad try to say it, but it michtnae 
be. Them that kenned best said least; but they never gied 
that Thing the name o’ Janet M’Clour; for the auld Janet, 
by their way o’t, was in muckle hell that day. But the 
minister was neither to baud nor to bind; he preached 
about naething but the folk’s cruelty that had gi’en her a 
stroke of the palsy; he skelpt the bairns that meddled her; 
and he had her up to the manse that same nicht, and 
dwalled there a’ his lane wi’ her under the Hangin’ Shaw. 

Weel, time gaed by: and the idler sort commenced to 
think mail* lichtly o’ that black business. The minister was 
weel thocht o’; he was aye late at the writing, folk wad see 
his can’le doon by the Dule water after twal’ at e’en; and he 
seemed pleased wi’ himsel’ and upsitten as at first, though 
a’ body could see that he was dwining. As for Janet she 
cam an’ she gaed; if she didnae speak muckle afore, it was 
reason she should speak less then; she meddled naebody; 
but she w^as an eldritch thing to see, an’ nane wad hae 
mistrysted wi’ her for Ba’weary glebe. 

About the end o’ July there cam’ a spell o’ weather, the 
like o’t never was in that country side; it was lown an’ het 
an’ heartless; the herds couldnae win up the Black Hill, 
the bairns were ower weariet to play; an’ yet it was gousty 
too, wi’ claps o’ het wund that rumm’led in the glens, and 
bits o’ shouers that slockened naething. We aye thocht it 
but to thun’er on the morn; but the morn cam, an’ the 

ihrazvn, twisted; unstreakit^ not laid out; skelpt^ thrashed; dwintngy 
pining; eldritch^ uncanny; mistrysted^ encountered; lown^ still; slockened^ 

slaked; hut to^ was bound to. 
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morn’s morning, and it was ave the same uncanny weather 

sair on folks and bestial. Of a’ that were the waur, nane 

suffered like Mr. Soulis; he could neither sleep nor eat, he 

tauld his elders; an’ when he wasnae writin’ at his weary 

book, he wad be stravaguin’ ower a’ the countryside like a 

man possessed, when a’ body else was blythe to "keep caller 
ben the house. ^ 

Abune Hangin’ Shaw, in the bield o’ the Black Hill 
there s a bit enclosed grund wi’ an iron yett; and it seems’ 
in the auld days, that was the kirkyaird o’ Ba’wearv, and 
consecrated by the Papists before the blessed licht'shone 
upon the kingdom. It was a great howffo’ Mr. Soulis’s 
ony^vay; there he would sit an’ consider his sermons; and 

the Black Hill, ae day, he saw first Uva, an ’syne fower 
an syne seeven corbie craws fleein’ round an’ round abune 

They flew laigh and heavy, an’ 
squawked to ither as they gaed; and it was clearZ Mr. 
Souhs that something had put them frae their ordinar. 
le wasnae easy fleyed, an’ gaed straucht up to the wa’s- 

appearance of 

man, sitting in the inside upon a grave. He was of a 

tMt lunteH V^ this black man 

aunted him. Het as he was, he took a kind o’ cauld 

glue m the marrow o’ his banes; but up he spak for a’ 

'i.- mack man answered never a word- he o-nt 
upon his feet, an’ begude to hirsle to the wa’ on the’far side| 

as T ■" Scotland that the devil appeared 

AW r";"; deSh^iir rf' ^ think 7/r::" 

note). ’ store-house of the quaint and grisly (R.L.S.’s 

a ‘b;fa;rben’::;rro^t\^oS of 

haunt;>ye., scared; .n;,th\dtr7riS ^ 
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but he aye lookit at the minister; an’ the minister stood an’ 
lookit back; till a in a meenute the black man was ower 
the wa’ an’ rinnin’ for the bield o’ the trees. Mr. Soulis, he 
hardly kenned why, ran after him; but he was sair for- 
jaskit wi’ his walk an’ the het, unhalesome weather; and 
rin as he likit, he got nae mair than a glisk o’ the black 
man amang the birks, till he won doun to the foot o’ the 
hill-side, an’ there he saw him ance mair, gaun, hap, step, 
an’ lowp, ower Dule water to the manse. 

Mr. Soulis wasnae weel pleased that this fearsome gan- 
grel suld mak’ sae free wi* Ba’weary manse; an’ he ran the 
harder, an’, wet shoon, ower the burn, an’ up the walk; 
but the deil a black man was there to see. He stepped out 
upon the road, but there was naebody there; he gaed a’ 
ower the gairden, but na, nae black man. At the hinder 
end, and a bit feared as was but natural, he lifted the hasp 
and into the manse; and there was Janet M’Clour before 
his een, wi’ her thrawn craig, and nane sae pleased to see 
him. And he aye minded sinsyne, when first he set his een 
upon her, he had the same cauld and deidly grue. 

‘Janet,’ says he, ‘have you seen a black man?’ 

‘A black man?’ quo’ she, ‘Save us a’! Ye’re no wise, 
minister. There’s nae black man in a Ba’weary.’ 

But she didnae speak plain, ye maun understand; but 
yam-yammered, like a powney wi’ the bit in its moo. 

‘Weel,’ says he, ‘Janet, if there was nae black man, I 
have spoken with the Accuser of the Brethren.’ 

And he sat down like ane wi’ a fever, an’ his teeth chit- 
tered in his heid. 

‘Hoots,’ says she, ‘think shame to yoursel’, minister’; 
an’ gied him a drap brandy that she keept aye by her. 

Syne Mr. Soulis gaed into his study amang a’ his books. 
It’s a lang, laigh, mirk chalmer, perishin’ cauld in winter, 
an’ no very dry even in the tap o’ the simmer, for the manse 
stands near the burn. Sae doun he sat, and thocht of a 

forjaskity tired out; hirks^ gangrel, vagabond; mirky dark. 
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that had come an’ gane since he was in Ba’weary, an’ his 

hame, an the days when he w'as a bairn an’ ran daffin’ on 

the braes; and that black man aye ran in his hcid like the 

owercorne of a sang. Aye the mair he thocht, the mair he 

thochto the black man. He tried the prayer, an’ the words 

wouldnae come to him; an’ he tried, they say, to write at 

his book, but he couldnae mak’ nae mair o’ that. There 

W'as w'hiles he thocht the black man was at his oxter, an’ 

the sw'at stood upon him cauld as well-water; and there 

was ither whiles, when he cam to himsel’ like a christened 
bairn and minded naething. 

The upshot was that he gaed to the window an’ stood 

glowrin at Dule water. The trees are unco thick, an’the 

water lies deep an’ black under the manse; an’ there was 
Janet washin’ the cla’es wi’ her coats kilted. She had her 

u minister, an’ he, for his pairt, hardly kenned 

what he was lookin’ at. Syne she turned round, an ’shawed 
jCr •mi') Mr. Soulis had the same cauld grue as tw'ice that 

aay atore, an it was borne in upon him what folk said, that 
Janet was deid lang syne, an’ this was a bogle in her clay- 
cau es . He drew back a pickle and he scanned her 
narrowly. She was tramp-trampin’ in the cla’es, croonin’ 

fnr fearsome 

tace. V\ hiles she sang louder, but there was nae man born 

sheTlTw could tell the words o’ her sang; an’ whiles 

her r l" doun, but there w'as naething there for 

er to look at. There gaed a scunner through the flesh 

Ent^Mr % Heeven’s advertisement. 

drank J Ut] ^ ^or him and her, an’ 

meat-L’ ^is heart rose again the 

y, the nicht o the secvctiteenth of August, sceventeen 

doffin’, phiying; owtrconif, refrain; oxUr, shoulder. 
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hun’er' an twal\ It had been het afore, as I hae said, but 
that nicht it was better than ever. The sun gaed doun 
amang unco-lookin’ clouds; it fell as mirk as the pit; no a 
star, no a breath o’ wund; ye couldnae see your han’ afore 
your face, and even the auld folk cuist the covers frae their 
beds and lay pechin’ for their breath. Wi’ a’ that he had 
upon his mind, it was gey and unlikely Mr. Soulis wad get 
muckle sleep. He lay an’ he tummled; the gude, caller 
bed that he got into brunt his very banes; whiles he slept, 
and whiles he waukened ; whiles he heard the time o’nicht, 
and whiles a tyke yowlin’ up the muir, as if somebody was 
deid; whiles he thocht he heard bogles claverin’ in his lug; 
an’ whiles he saw spunkies in the room. He behoved, he 
judged, to be sick; an’ sick he was—little he jaloosed the 
sickness. 

At the hinder end, he got a clearness in his mind, sat up 
in his sark on the bed-side, and fell thinkin’ ance mair o’ 
the black man an’ Janet. He couldnae weel tell how—may¬ 
be it was the cauld to his feet—but it cam’ in upon him wi’ 
a spate that there was some connection between thir twa, 
an’ that either or baith o’ them were bogles. And just at 
that moment, in Janet’s room, which was neist to his, there 
cam’ a stramp o’ feet as if men were wars’lin’, an’ then a 
loud bang; an’ then a wund gaed reishling round the 
fower quarters of the house; an’ then a’ was aince mair as 
seelent as the grave. 

Mr. Soulis was feared for neither man nor deevil. He 
got his tinder-box, an’ lit a can’le, an’ made three steps o t 
ower to Janet’s door. It was on the hasp, an’ he pushed it 
open, an’ keeked bauldly in. It was a big room, as big as 
the minister’s ain, an’ plenished wi’ grand, auld, solid 
gear, for he had naething else. There was a fower-posted 
bed wi’ auld tapestry; and a braw cabinet of aik, that was 
fu’ o’ the minister’s divinity books, an’ put there to be out 

pechui^, panting; gey (and)^ very; brunt^ burned; lug, ear; spunktes, 
jaloosed, guessed. 
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o’ the gate; an’ a wheen duds o’ Janet’s lying here and 
there about the floor. But nae Janet could Mr. SouHs see; 
nor ony sign of a contention. In he gaed (an’ there’s few 
that wad hae followed him) an’ lookrt a’ round, an’ list¬ 
ened. But there was naethin’ to be heard, neither inside 
t^he manse nor in a’ Ba’weary parish, an’ naethin’ to be seen 
ut the muckle shadows turnin’ round the can’le. An’ 
then a at aince, the minister’s heart played dunt an’ stood 
stock-still; an a cauld wund blew amang the hairs o’ his 
held, \\haten a weary sicht was that for the puir man’s 
een! For there was Janet hangin’ frae a nail beside the 
auld aik cabinet: her heid aye lay on her shouther, her een 
were steeked, the tongue projekit frae her mouth, and her 
heels were twa feet clear abune the floor. 

de*??"^ us all!’ thocht Mr. Soulis; ‘poor Janet’s 

He cam’ a step nearer to the corp; an’ then his heart 
•n'k''" ^uimled m his inside. For by what cantrip it wad 
1 -beseem a rnan to judge, she was hingin’ frae a single 

nail an by a single wursted thread for darnin’hose. 

It s an awfu’ thing to be your lane at nicht wi’ siccan 
prodigies o darkness; but Mr. Soulis was strong in the 

HcktrhlV'"’"!'^ an’gaed his ways oot o’ that room, and 

as heaw ‘he stairs, 

stairfonf Tj ‘he can’le on the table at the 

dieepin wi caul swat, an naething could he hear but the 

stood^the^’^'''" "^‘^ht maybe have 

when n’ ^^yhe twa, he minded sae little; 

stairs- a fnnr hf heard a laigh, uncanny steer up- 

wal hin J ° u ""'I cha’mer whaur the corp 

weel thS he h^nV^l—though he minded 

ower tht ’•! ‘u him as if the corp was lookin’ 

ower the rail and doun upon him whaur he stood. 

duds, dotUcs; played dunt, hammered; steeked, set, glazed; stirring. 
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He took up the can’Ie again (for he couldnae want the 
licht), and as saftly as ever he could, gaed straucht out o* 
the manse an' to the far end o' the causeway. It was aye 
pit-mirk; the flame o' the can'le, when he set it on the 
grund, brunt steedy and clear as in a room; naething 
moved, but the Dule water seepin' and sabbin' doun the 
glen, an'yon unhaly footstep that cam’ ploddin 'doun the 
stairs inside the manse. He kenned the foot ower week for 
It was Janet s; and at ilka step that cam' a wee thing nearer, 
the cauld got deeper in his vitals. He commended his soul 
to Him that made an’ keepit him; ‘and O Lord,' said he, 
‘give me strength this night to war against the powers of 
evil.’ 

By this time the foot was cornin' through the passage 
for the door; he could hear a hand skirt alang the wa’, as if 
the fearsome thing was feelin’ for its way. The saughs 
tossed an' maned thegether, a lang sigh cam’ ower the 
hills, the flame o' the can’le was blawn aboot; an' there 
stood the corp of Thrawn Janet, wi' her grogram goun an* 
her black mutch, wi' the heid aye upon the shouther, an' 
the girn still upon the face o’t—leevin', ye wad hae said—• 
deid, as Mr. Soulis weel kenned—upon the threshold o' the 
manse. 

It’s a strange thing that the saul of man should be that 
thirled into his perishable body; but the minister saw that, 
an’ his heart didnae break. 

She didnae stand there lang; she began to move again 
an' cam' slowly towards Mr. Soulis whaur he stood under 
the saughs. A' the life o' his body, a' the strength o' his 
speerit, were glowerin' frae his een. It seemed she was 
gaun to speak, but wanted words, an' made a sign wi' the 
left hand. There cam’ a clap o' wund, like a cat’s fuff; oot 
gaed the can'le, the saughs skreighed like folk; an' Mr. 
Soulis kenned that, live or die, this was the end o't. 

‘Witch, beldame, devil!' he cried, ‘I charge you, by the 

want^ be without; saughs^ willows; mutch, cap; thirled, fastened. 
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DOwer of God, begone—if you be dead, to the grave—If you 
be damned, to hell.’ ^ 

An’ at that moment the Lord’s ain hand out o’ the 

Heevens struck the Horror whaur it stood; the auld deid 

desecrated corp o’ the witch-wife, sae lang kecpit frae the 

grave and hirsled round by deils, lowed up like a brun- 

stane spunk and fell in ashes to the grund; the thunder 

followed pea on dirling peal, the rairing rain upon 

e back o that; and Mr. Soul is lowped throuffh the 

garden hedge, and ran, wi’ skelloch upon skelloch, for 
the clachan. 

That same mornin’, John Christie saw the Black Man 

oass the Muckle Cairn as it was chappin’ six; before cicht 

he gaed by the change-house at Knockdow; an’ no lang 

after, Sandy M’Lellan saw hin, gaim linkin’ doun eh! 

raes frae Ki mackerhe. There’s little doubt but it was 

him that dwalled sae lang In Janet’s body; but he was awa’ 

at last; and smsyne the dcil has never fashed us in Ba’- 
weary. 

But it was a sair dispensation for the minister; hns 

lang he lay ravin in his bed; and frae that hour to this he 
was the man ye ken the day. ’ 

If story is compared with The Sire de Maletroit's Door, 
w tte„ only three years earlier, one can see what has happened 
hat was a pleasant enough piece of work, but now the difference 

ulimisTal;.:::.^"^’ -P-on, Is 

boott which"^?"''''^ name to the 

Everyoiw admits that it is superbly writte^'; but thefe Tgreemt; 

palfaLLt r f [ if (4 

RriCX Vrn r 15 of ‘Thrawn Janet’.) Others are 

g ppod by „ from bcgmmg e„d. Others again admire most of it. 
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but cannot do with the black man. It is odd that Stevenson seems 
to be tripped up by his 'coloured’ characters; the intrusion of Secun- 
dra Dass and Indian magic into the Arctic snows is one of the blots 
on T/ie Master of Ballantrae, It is interesting to contrast it with 
Buchan s brilliant treatment of John Laputa in one of his most 
Stevensonian romances, Presfer John, Here are two short passages 
from it. The first is a piece of description; and whether Stevenson is 
telling a story well or ill, there is no doubt about the power of his 
descriptions. (The ‘Merry Men’ of the title are the tumultuous 
breakers of a tide-race—Aros Roost—off the coast of the small 
island in Which the action takes place.) 

The night, though we were so little past midsummer, 
was as dark as January, Intervals of a groping twilight 
alternated with spells of utter blackness; and it was im¬ 
possible to trace the reason of these changes in the flying 
porror of the sky. The wind blew the breath out of a man’s 
nostrils; all heaven seemed to thunder overhead like one 
huge sail; and when there fell a momentary lull on Aros, 
we could hear the gusts dismally sweeping in the distance. 
Over all the lowlands of the Ross, the wind must have 
blown as fierce as on the open sea; and God only knows the 
uproar that was raging round the head of Ben Kyaw. 
Sheets of mingled spray and rain were driven in our faces. 
All round the isle of Aros the surf, with an incessant, ham¬ 
mering thunder, beat upon the reefs and beaches. Now 
louder in one place, now low'er in another, like the combina¬ 
tions of orchestral music, the constant mass of sound was 
hardly varied for a moment. And loud above all this hurly- 
burly I could hear the changeful voices of the Roost and 
the intermittent roaring of the Merry Men. At that hour, 
there flashed into my mind the reason of the name that 
they were called. For the noise of them seemed almost 
mirthful, as it out-topped the other noises of the night; or 
if not mirthful, yet instinct with a portentous joviality. 
Nay, and it seemed even human. As when savage men 
have drunk away their reason, and, discarding speech, 
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bawl together in their madness by the hour; so, to my ears 
these deadly breakers shouted by Aros in the night. 

Arm in arm, and staggering against the wind, Rorie and 
1 won every yard of ground with conscious effort. We 
s ipped on the wet sod, we fell together sprawline- on the 
rocks. Bruised, drenched, beaten, and breathless,"^if must 
have taken us near half an hour to get from the house down 
to the Head that overlooks the Roost. There, it seemed 
was my uncle’s favourite observatory. Right in the face 
of It where the cliff is highest and most slicer, a hump of 
earth, like a parapet, makes a place of shelter from the 
common winds, where a man may sit in quiet and see the 
lae and the mad billows contending at his feet. As he 
mig t look down from the window of a house upon some 
street disturoance, so, from this post, he looks down upon 
the tumbling of the Merry Men. On such a nio-ht of 
course, he peers upon a world of blackness, where \he 

whbTf,'^ waves joust together 

h the noise of an explosion, and the foam towers and 

lem'Jhe M ‘ M n ^ t>efore had I 

seen the Merry Men thus violent. The fury, heicrht and 

ransiency of their spoutings was a thing to be s^en and 

^ columns in the darkness; and the same instant like 

Luld'thus u three at a ’time 

^ud vanish; sometimes a gust took them 

and the spray would fall about us, heavy as a wave. And 
> e spectacle was rather maddening in its levity than 

of men tST’' “ ® P«“«sed tliebkins 

timTs fAn ■ ° madness; and I found myself at 

tu^funo^"^ It'were a 

^ c j j J'gg'Ug instrument. . . . 

hundmd'vLT'a'" “d ■>« 'wo 

wind was silent I'oard, at a moment when the 

nt, the clear note of a human voice. Instantly 
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the wind swept howling down upon the Head, and the 
Roost bellowed, and churned, and danced with a new fury. 
But we had heard the sound, and we knew, with agony, 
that this was the doomed ship now close on ruin, and that 
what we had heard was the voice of her master issuing 
his last command. Crouching together on the edge, we 
waited, straining every sense, for the inevitable end. It 
was long, however, and to us it seemed like ages, ere the 
schooner suddenly appeared for one brief instant, relieved 
against a tower of glimmering foam. I still see her reefed 
mainsail flapping loose, as the boom fell heavily across the 
deck; I still see the black outline of the hull, and still 
think I can distinguish the figure of a man stretched upon 
the tiller. Yet the whole sight we had of her passed 
swifter than lightning; the very wave that disclosed her 
fell burying her for ever; the mingled cry of many voices 
at the point of death rose and was quenched in the roaring 
of the Merry Men. And with that the tragedy was at an 
end. The strong ship, with all her gear, and the lamp per¬ 
haps still burning in the cabin, the lives of so many men, 
precious surely to others, dear, at least, as heaven to them¬ 
selves, had all, in that one moment, gone down into the 
surging waters. They were gone like a dream. And the 
wind still ran and shouted, and the senseless waters in the 
Roost still leaped and tumbled as before. 

The second passage is the last paragraph, the climax of the whole 
episode. For reasons which do not matter, the narrator’s uncle, half- 
crazed, is being chased across the shore by the black man. I quote it 
not only as a fine piece of descriptive writing, but also because in the 
last two or three lines the reader’s car may catch, if he chooses to 
listen, a rhythm peculiarly characteristic of Stev^enson. 

My uncle Gordon saw in what direction, horrible to 
him, the chase was driving him. He doubled, darting to 
the right and left; but high as the fever ran in his veins, the 
black was still the swifter. Turn where he would, he was 
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still forestalled, still driven toward the scene of his crime. 
Suddenly he began to shriek aloud, so that the coast re¬ 
echoed; and now both I and Rorie were calling on the 
Hack to stop. But all was vain, for it was written otherwise. 
The pursuer still ran, the chase still sped before him 
screaming; they avoided the grave, and skimmed close 
past the timbers of the wreck; in a breath they had cleared 
the sand; and still my kinsman did not pause, but dashed 
straight into the surf; and the black, now almost witHn 
reach, still followed swittly behind him. Rorie and I both 
stopped, for the thing was now beyond the hands of men 
and these were the decrees of God that came to pass before 
our eyes. There was never a sharper ending. On that 
steep beach they were beyond their depth at a bound- 
neither could swim; the black rose once for a moment with 
a throttling cry; but the current had them, racing seaward • 
and if ever they came up again, which God alone can tell’ 
It would be ten minutes after, at the far end of Aros Roost 
where the seabirds hover fishing. ^ 


ter two months at Pitlochry, Stevenson and his wife moved 
north to Braemar. The stimulus of the Highlands was still active 
and a beneficent conspiracy of circumstances led to the production 
of what Stevenson later called ‘My First Book’, the work which, so 
tar as finance went, was the turning point of his fortunes. The 
weather was abominable, and Stevenson was kept in the house; his 
stepson was having his summer holidays, and spent hours with his 
paint-box. Stevenson sometimes collaborated, and one day in a busy- 
idle rnoment he drew a map. Here is his own account of what hap- 
pciied, from a paper written some ten years later. 


My First Book: Treasure Island^ 

It was far indeed from being my first book, for I am 
a novelist alone. But I am well aware that my pav- 

S InTff '^hat else I have wrkten 

ith indifTerence, if not aversion; if it call upon me at all. 
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it calls on me in the familiar and indelible character^ and 
when I am asked to talk of my first book, no question in 
the world but what is meant is my first novel. 

Sooner or later, somehow, anyhow, I was bound to write 
a novel. It seems vain to ask why. IVIen are born with 
various manias: from my earliest childhood, it was mine 
to make a plaything of imaginary series of events; and as 
soon as I was able to write, I became a good friend to the 
paper-makers. Reams upon reams must have gone to the 
making of‘Rathillet', ‘The Pentland Rising^ ‘The King’s 
Pardon’ (otherwise ‘Park Whitehead’), ‘Edward Daven’, 
‘A Country Dance’, and ‘A Vendetta in the West’; and it 
is consolatory to remember that these reams are now all 
ashes, and have been received again into the soil. I have 
named but a few of my ill-fated efforts^ only such indeed as 
came to a fair bulk ere they were desisted from; and even 
so they cover a long vista of years. ‘Rathillet’ was at¬ 
tempted before fifteen, ‘The Vendetta* at twenty-nine, and 
the succession of defeats lasted unbroken till I was thirty- 
one. By that time, I had written little books and little 
essays and short stories; and had got patted on the back 
and paid for them—though not enough to live upon. I had 
quite a reputation, I was the successful man; I passed my 
days in toil, the futility of which would sometimes make 
my cheek to burn—that I should spend a man’s energy upon 
this business, and yet could not earn a livelihood; and still 
there shone ahead of me an unattained ideal: although I 
had attempted the thing with vigour not less than ten or 
twelve times, I had not yet written a novel. All—all my 
pretty ones—had gone for a little, and then stopped inexor¬ 
ably like a schoolboy’s watch. I might be compared to a 
cricketer of many year’s standing who should never have 

^ This, as Stevenson explained in a note, was not the brief historical 
account of the Rising which was his earliest published work, but ‘a bulky 
historical romance without a spark of merit and now deleted from the 
world^ 
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made a run. Anybody can write a short story—a bad one, 
I mean—who has industry and paper and time enough; 
but not everyone may hope to write even a bad novel It 
IS the length that kills. The accepted novelist may take 
his novel up and put it down, spend days upon it in vain, 
and write not any more than he makes haste to blot Not 
so the beginner. Hnnunn nature has certain rights: i" 
stinct the instinct ot self-preservation—forbids that'any 
man (cheered and supported by the consciousness of no 

previous victory) should endure the miseries of unsuccessful 

literary toil beyond a period to be measured in weeks! 

n the fated year I came to live with my father and 
mother at Kinnaird, above Pitlochry. Then I walked on the 
red moors and by the side of the golden burn; the rude 
pure air of our mountains inspirited, if it did not inspire us’ 
and my wife and I projected a joint volume of boffie 1 
stories, tor which she wrote ‘The Shadow on the Bed’ and 
turned out ‘Thrawn Janet’ and a first draft of ‘The 
Merry Men . I love my native air, but it does not love 
me, and the end of this delightful period was a cold, a fly- 
blister, and a migration by Strathairdle and Glenshee to 
the Castleton of Braemar. There it blew a good deal and 
rained m a proportion; my native air was more unkind 
. 1 man s ingratitude, and I must consent to pass a good 
deal of my time between four walls in a house lugubriously 

adZ-e (f ' Miss McGregor's Cottage. And now 

admire the finger of predestination. There was a school- 
hohdavs^^ McGregor’s Cottage, home for the 

the ZTnfTl- ofliterafuL; it evas 

ro ou !\:1,1 P"" ^hilliifg box of ^ater 

ms, he had soon turned one of the rooms into a pic- 

sense^"lfTs T'fh’inlwliich makes no 
in 1 ' k A* • • ’ Irnost certain that Stevenson wrote ‘bof>ie’ vvlnVh 

in h.s handwriting, might easily be misread as ‘logic’ ’ 
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ture gallery. My more immediate duty towards the gal¬ 
lery was to be showman; but I would sometimes unbend a 
little, join the artist (so to speak) at the easel, and pass the 
afternoon with him in a generous emulation, making 
coloured drawings. On one of these occasions, I made the 
map of an island; it was elaborately and (I thought) 
beautifully coloured; the shape of it took my fancy beyond 
expression; it contained harbours that pleased me like 
sonnets; and with the unconsciousness of the predestined, 

I ticketed my performance ‘Treasure Island*. I am told 
there are people who do not care for maps, and find it hard 
to believe. The names, the shapes of the woodlands, the 
courses of the roads and rivers, the prehistoric footsteps 
of men still distinctly traceable up hill and down dale, the 
mills and the ruins, the ponds and the ferries, perhaps the 
Standing Stone or the Druidic Circle on the heath; here is 
an inexhaustible fund of interest for any man with eyes 
to see or twopence worth of imagination to understand 
with! No child but must remember laying his head in the 
grass, staring into the infinitesimal forest and seeing it 
grow populous with fairy armies. Somewhat in this way, as 
I paused upon my map of ‘Treasure Island’, the future 
characters of the book began to appear there visibly 
among imaginary woods; and their brown faces and bright 
weapons peeped out upon me from unexpected quarters, 
as they passed to and fro, fighting and hunting treasure, on 
these few square inches of a flat projection. The next thing 
I knew I had some papers before me and was writing out a 
list of chapters. How often have I done so, and the thing 
gone no further! But there seemed elements of success 
about this enterprise. It was to be a story for boys; no 
need of psychology or fine writing; and I had a boy at 
hand to be a touchstone. Women were excluded. I was 
unable to handle a brig (which the Hispaniola should have 
been) but I thought I could make shift to sail her as a 
schooner without public shame* And then I had an idea 
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for John Silver from which I promised myself funds of 
entertainment. . . . 

On a chill September morning, by the cheek of a brisk 
me, and the rain drumming on the window, I began The 
h,ea Cook^ for that was the original title. I have begun fand 
hmshed) a number of other books, but I cannot remember 
to have sat down to one of them with more complacency 
It IS not to be wondered at, for stolen waters are prover- 
lally sweet. I am now upon a painful chapter. No doubt 
the parrot once belonged to Robinson Crusoe. No doubt 
the skeleton is conveyed from Poe. I think little of these 
they are trifles and details; and no man can hope to have a 
monopoly o^f skeletons or make a corner in talking birds. 

1 he stockade, I am told, is from Masterman Ready. It may 
be, 1 care not a jot. These useful writers had fulfilled the 
poet s saying; departing, they had left behind them Foot- 
pnnts on the sands of time, Footprints which perhaps an¬ 
other and I was the other! It is my debt to W'ashington 
Irving that exercises my conscience, and justly so, tor I 
believe plagmnsm was rarely carried further. I chanced to 
p k up Tales of a Traveller some years ago with a view 

and struck me; Billy Bones, his chest, the company i^the 
parloui the whole inner spirit, and a good dea/of the 
aterial detail of my first chapters—all were there all 

gueL'of of Washington Irving. But I had no 

^on ; nor yet day by day, after lunch, a^ I read .alou^ my 
2 s rS : seemed to me original 

Mv"fehr ‘ i" "7 audiince 

His own stories, that 

petuLlv^w th^sF^ himself to sleep with,dealtper- 

P y h ships, roadside inns, robbers, old sailors, and 
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commcrciS-l tr3.vcllcrs before tHe ers, of ste 3 .rn, Irle never 
finished one of these romances; the lucky man did not re¬ 
quire to! But in Treasure Island he recognised something 
kindred to his own imagination; it was his kind of pictur¬ 
esque; and he not only heard with delight the daily chapterj 
but set himself acting to collaborate. When the time came 
for Billy Bones s chest to be ransacked, he must have passed 
the better part of a day preparing, on the back of a legal 
envelope, an inventory of its contents, which I exactly fol¬ 
lowed; and the name of Flint s old ship*—the//^ alrus —was 
given at his particular request. And now who should come 
dropping in, ex machind, but Dr. Japp, like the disguised 
orince who is to bring down the curtain upon peace and 
lappiness in the last act; for he carried in his pocket, not 
a horn or a talisman, but a publisher—had, in fact, been 
charged by my old friend, Mr. Henderson, to unearth new 
writers for Toung hoiks. Kven the ruthlessness of a united 
family recoiled before the extreme measure of inflicting 
on our guest the mutilated members of The Sea Cook\ at 
the same time, we would by no means stop our readings; 
and accordingly the tale was begun again at the beginning, 
and solemnly re-delivered for the benefit of Dr. Japp. 
From that moment on, I have thovight highly of his critical 
faculty; for when he left us, he carried away the manu¬ 
script in his portmanteau. 

Here, then, was everything to keep me up, sympathy, 
help, and now a positive engagement. I had chosen be¬ 
sides a very easy style. Compare it with the almost con¬ 
temporary ‘Merry Men*; one reader may prefer the one 
style, one the other—*tis an affair of character, perhaps of 
mood ;butnoexpert can fail to see that the one is muchmore 
difficult, and the other much easier to maintain. It seems 
as though a full-grown experienced man of letters might 
engage to turn out Treasure Island at so many pages a day, 
and keep his pipe alight. But alas! this was not my case. 
Fifteen days I stuck to it, and turned out fifteen chapters; 
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and then, in the early paragraphs ot the sixteenth, icno- 
miniously lost hold. My mouth was empty; there was not 
one word of Treasure Island in my bosom; and here were 
e proofs of the beginning already waiting me at the 
-and and Spear ! Then I corrected them, living for the 
most part alone, walking on the heath at Weybridtje in 
ewy autumn mornings, a good deal pleased w'ith what I 

a one, and more appalled than I can depict to you in 
wor s at what remained for me to do. I was thirty-one- I 
was the head of a family; I had lost my health; I h^d ne^er 
yet paid my way never yet made l^oo a year; my father 
had quite recently bought back and cancelled a book that 
wasjudged a failure: was this to be another and last fiasco ? 

I was indeed very close on despair; but I shut my mouth 
ard and during the journey to Davos, where I was to 
pass the winter, had the resolution to think of other things 
and bury myself in the novels of M. de Boisgobey. 
rrived at my destination, down I sat one morning at the 

alk ■' fro- like small 

llaln H I" yle of delighted industry-, and 

If, in a general knowledge paper, there was a question askirnT for 
oOhcTlndiZ' n ?'/'■ 'kan three-quaTOrs 

-1= down i, k. 

>non, It has been made into a film (rather a good film, thoiwh the 
"Z :t ship which the had no but 1 

what he had wanted but not felt competent to have) !nd fnto^ 

S kL? good play, so long as the right actor'is cast for 

and atSufed-n r*"'" "“^actively rechristened Treasure Island, 
George North ir^-, *^"g ‘^e sea—to a Captain 

plete and lamentable flop, f wo years later it appeared as a book, and 
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was an immediate success. Why was this ? It may help us to find an 
answer if we remember that The Black Arrow also ran serially in 
the same magazine. The editor, courageously, and as it turned out 
wisely, undismayed by the caustic comments of his young public and 
their parents on Captain North’s first effort, accepted a second. And 
this was a triumphant success. ^The answer to the apparent puzzle 
is, I think, that the two very different verdicts on Treasure Island 
were the verdicts of two different audiences, and that each audience, 
by its own standards, was riglit. Treasure Island was the work of 
the now maturer Stevenson, while he might well have written The 
Black yfrrow ten years before. Treasure Island is by far the better 
piece of work, but it is not the better boys’ book, and it was poor as a 
serial, since Stev^enson had little notion of the serial writer's trick of 
ending each instalment at a moment of suspense. And the audience 
that welcomed it with open arms when it appeared as a book was 
largely an adult audience. 

The audience which reads a serial of adventure makes, naturally 
and rightly, certain demands. The story must open with a bang; 
and Treasure Island opens with leisurely quietness. It must tell the 
reader at once where he is, what the book is to be about, who the 
main characters are; but Stev'cnson played the mature novelist’s 
trick of starting without declaring his hand. These same main char¬ 
acters must be clear-cut and sharply differentiated. The hero must 
be manifestly the hero, the villain unmistakably the vaillain, and so 
on. But what did its first audience, the readers of Yowig Folks^ find 
in Treasure Island} Silver ought to be the villain, but he iias some 
likeable, even admirable, qualities, so that in one or two scenes he is 
in serious danger of being the hero. Jim Hawkins is not in the least 
heroic, except once, but just an ordinary boy, hurtled into the middle 
of exciting events, which, except by accident, he does little to con¬ 
trol. The Squire is likeable enough, but a great deal of an ass, and 
Captain Smollett too dry to be popular with any reader. And Ben 
Gunn, though no grown-up reader would willingly sacrifice one 
word of him, has really comparatively little to do with the story, 
certainly nothing like enough to justify the fulness with which he 
is drawn. That is to say, the characterization is that of the mature 
writer, the man who knows that people in this world are not black 
and white, but that the blackest villains have often patches of white. 
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and the ‘g^d’ people considerable patches of grey. The characteri¬ 
zation of Treasure Island is in fact brilliant, but it is a brilliance 
utterly unsuitable for the audience to which the tale was intended 
to appeal. (Compare those two admirable tales of John Buchan’s 
Greenmant/e .^id Mr. Standfast. Neither has quite the breathless 
rush of The Thrty-nme Steps, but they are, of their kind, more 
UMisiderable pieces of work. In both books the main characters are 
in tie roun , and are human bemgs; but we always know exactly 
W lere we are with them; they may hat'e recognizable oddities, but 
t ley are never in danger of developing quirks of character which 
might make us uncertain what sort of people they are.) Finally 
neither the manner of presentation nor the style o£ Treasure Island 
IS wel calculated for its aim. It is an awkwardness,for c.vample, that 
though the narration is throughout in the first person, it is not 
a ways t le same first person. This demands a change of point of view 
which some readers find irritating to make, and may even find be- 
wi ering. On one of my early readings of the book I remember 
being completely lost because, reading boy-like in a hurry and for the 

so did not’ •'°;hered to look at the chapter headings, and 

so did not realize that the narrator had suddenly ceased to t Tim 

Hawkins and become the doctor. And as to the style it is, if one may 

put it so too good for Its job, or at any rate the ekellences of it are 

00 subtle for ‘tj job I do not believe that any one really appreciates 

II u 7 t ^ So anykie who 

d s rointer’k’ n " • been a bit 

rt 1 -bem he has outgrown 

the chlTactekT’ I ^ quite different affair. All 

characters declare themselves pretty clearly, the hero is more 

styk'^Ihouch "" is a solidly nasty bit of work, and the 

style, though often, as Stevenson well knew, terrible ‘tusherv’ is 
immediately and obviously effective. tusnery , ,s 

willVlkT’'^ ''mpossiblc to give extracts from Treasure Island that 

wrecks he LS"”' r >>''-»» fresh anchorage and 

lias been com^to r'r ' ^ \ arrangement which 

hcen come to between the mutineers and the loyal party, returns 
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to the blockhouse and is captured by the mutineers. It is from the 
chapter ‘In the Enemy’s Camp’. 

The red glare of the torch, lighting up the interior of 
the block-house, showed me the worst of my apprehensions 
realised. The pirates were in possession of the house and 
stores: there was the cask of cognac, there were the pork 
and bread, as before; and, what tenfold increased my hor¬ 
ror, not a sign of any prisoner. I could only judge that all 
had perished, and my heart smote me sorely that I had not 
been there to perish with them. 

There were six of the buccaneers, all told; not another 
man was left alive. Five of them were on their feet, flushed 
and swollen, suddenly called out of the first sleep of 
drunkenness. The sixth had only risen upon his elbow; he 
was deadly pale, and the blood-stained bandage round his 
head told that he had recently been wounded, and still 
more recently dressed. . . . 

The parrot sat, preening her plumage, on Long John's 
shoulder. He himself, I thought, looked somewhat paler 
and more stern than I was used to. He still wore the fine 
broadcloth suit in which he had fulfilled his mission, but 
it was bitterly the worse for wear, daubed with clay and 
torn with the sharp briers of the wood. 

‘So,' said he, ‘here’s Jim Hawkins, shiver my tim¬ 
bers! dropped in, like, eh Well, come, I take that 
friendly.’ 

And thereupon he sat down across the brandy cask, and 
began to fill a pipe. 

‘Give me a loan of the link, Dick,' said he; and then, 
when he had a good light, ‘that’ll do, lad,’ he added; ‘stick 
the glim in the wood heap; and you, gentlemen, bring 
yourselves to!—you needn’t stand up for Mr. Hawkins; 
he ll excuse you, you may lay to that. And so, Jim 
stopping the tobacco—‘here you were, and quite a pleasant 
surprise for poor old John. I see you were smart when first 
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I set my eyes on you, but this here gets away from me 
clean, it do. 

supposed, I made no answ'er. 
iney had set me with my back against the wall; and I 

stood there, looking Silver in the face, pluckily enough I 

hope, to all outward appearance, but with black despair’in 

my heart. *■ 

* 

Silver took a whiff or two of his pipe with great com- 
posure, and then ran on again. 

Now, you see, Jim, so be as you are here,’ says he ‘I’ll 
give you a piece of my mind. I’ve always liked you, I have, 
or a lad of spirit, and the picter of my own self when I was 
young and handsome. I always wanted you to jine and 
take your share, and die a gentleman, and now, ^.^00^ 

you ve got to. Cap n Smollett’s a fine seaman, as I’ll own 
up to any day, but stiff on discipline. “Dooty is dooty,” says 
he, and right he is. Just you keep clear of the cap’n. The 

doctor himself IS gone dead again you—“ungrateful scamp” 

was what he said; and the short and the long of the whole 

story IS about here: you can’t go back to your own lot, for 

they won t have you; and without you start a third ship’s 

company all by yourself, which might be lonely, you’ll 
have to jme with Cap’n Silver.’ > > > uu n 

thouah^'r 1^^ then, were still alive, and 

Jha. ^ believed the truth of Silver’s statement, 

at the cabin party were incensed at me for my desertion 
I was more relieved than distressed by what I heard. 

tinn^H say nothing as to your being in our hands,’ con- 

though there you are, and you may lay to it. 

ina Tf ^•■gyment; I never seen good comeout o’threaten- 

donV service, well, you’ll jine; and if you 

com<-’ answer no—free and wel- 

man.’sSleTm'rsidesI- 

voict”'T)!° ^ ^ '^ery tremulous 

hrough all this sneering talk, I was made to feel 
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the threat of death that overhung me, and my cheeks 
burned and my heart beat painfully in my breast. 

Lad, said Silver, no one’s a-pressing of you. Take 
your bearings. None of us won t hurry you, mate; time 
goes so pleasant in your company, you see.’ 

‘Well,’ says I, growing a bit bolder, ‘if I’m to choose, I 
declare I have a right to know what’s what, and why you’re 
here, and where my triends are.’ 

VN ot s wot ? repeated one ot the buccaneers, in a deep 
growl. ‘Ah, he’d be a lucky one as knowed that!’ 

‘You’ll, perhaps, batten down your hatches till you’re 
spoke, my friend,’ cried Silver truculently to this speaker. 
And then, in his first gracious tones, he replied to me: 
‘Yesterday morning, Mr. Hawkins,’ said he, ‘in the dog¬ 
watch, down came Doctor Livesey with a flag of truce. 
Says he, “Cap’n Silver, you’re sold out. Ship’s gone.” 
\\ ell, maybe we’d been taking a glass, and a song to help 
it round, I won’t say no. Leastways none of us had looked 
out. We looked out, and, by thunder! the old ship was 
gone. I never seen a pack o’fools look fishier; and youmay 
lay to that, if I tells you that looked the fishiest. “Well,” 
says the Doctor, “let’s bargain,” We bargained, him and 
I, and here we are; stores, brandy, block-house, the fire¬ 
wood you was thoughtful enough to cut, and, in a manner 
of speaking, the whole blessed boat, from cross-trees to 
kelson. As for them, they’ve tramped; I don’t know 
where’s they are.’ 

He drew again quietly at his pipe. 

‘And lest you should take it into that head of yours,’ he 
went on, ‘that you was included in the treaty, here’s the 
last word that was said; “How many are you,” says I, “to 
leave?” “Four,” says he—“four, and one of us wounded. 

As for that boy, I don’t know where he is, confound 
him,” says he, “nor I don’t much care. We’re about sick 
of him.” These was his words.’ 

‘Is that all?’ I asked. 
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\\ell, Its all that you’re to hear, my son,’ returned 

Oliver. 

‘And now I am to choose?’ 

‘And now you are to choose, and you may lav to that ’ 
said Silver. ' • ’ 

AVell,’ said I, ‘I am not such a fool but I know nrettv 
well what I have to look for. Let the worst come to the 
worst. It s little I care. I’ve seen too many die since I fell 
in with you But there’s a thing or two I have to tell you,’ 
_said, and by this time I was quite excited; ‘and the first is 
is; here you are, in a bad w^ay; ship lost, treasure lost 

want to"k, r'"'" Sone to wreck; and if you’ 

rel the night we sighted land, and I heard you, John and 
>ou Dick Johnson and Hands, who is now at the bottom 

was^ouT’ rH said before the hour 

her cable, and it was I that killed the men you had aboard 
of hei, and it was I who brought her where you’ll never sec 

L'dT;:’ T on my side; I’ve 

had the top of this business from the first; I no more fear 

i^ut one thing I 11 say, and no more; if you snare me hv- 
piracy^ril ^^^n you fellows are in court for 

another and do yourselves no good, or spare me and kf^^-n ^ 
witness to save you from the gallows.’ ^ 

I stopped, for, I tell you, I was out of breath and to mv 

Hk? a^’ ^ of them moved, but all sat starin<^ at me 

Sf rorLghSri'’- i 

d now, IVIr Silvpt* > 

man here and ;f Vk' ’ ^ v ^ believe you re the best 

>-o, .c .«■ 
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were laughing at my request, or had been favourably 
affected by my courage. 

I 11 put one to that/ cried the old mahogany-faced sea- 
man—Morgan by name—whom I had seen in Long John’s 
public-house upon the quays of Bristol. ‘It was him that 
knowed Black Dog.’ 

‘Well, and see here,’ added the sea-cook. ‘I’ll put an¬ 
other again to that, by thunder! for it was this same boy 
that faked the chart from Billy Bones. First and last, we’ve 
split upon Jim Hawkins.’ 

‘Then here goes!’ said Morgan, with an oath. 

And he sprang up, drawing his knife as if he had been 
twenty. 

‘Avast there!’ cried Silver. ‘Who are you, Tom Mor¬ 
gan ? Maybe you thought you was cap’n here, perhaps. 
By the Powers, but I’ll teach you better! Cross me, and 
you’ll go where many a good man’s gone before you, first 
and last, these thirty years back—some to the yard-arm, 
shiver my sides! and some by the board, and all to feed the 
fishes. There’s never a man looked me between the eyes 
and seen a good day a’terv^ards, Tom Morgan, you may 
lay to that.’ 

Morgan paused; but a hoarse murmur rose from the 
others. 

‘Tom’s right,’ said one. 

*I stood hazing long enough from one,’ added another. 
‘I’ll be hanged if I’ll be hazed by you, John Silver,’ 

‘Did any of you gentlemen want to have it out with 
me ?* roared Silver, bending far forward from his position 
on the keg, with his pipe still glowing in his right hand. 
‘Put a name on what you’re at; you ain’t dumb, I reckon. 
Him that wants shall get it. Have I lived this many years, 
and a son of a rum puncheon cock his hat athwart my 
hawse at the latter end of it? You know the way; you’re 
all gentlemen o’ fortune, by your account. Well, I’m 
ready. Take a cutlass, him that dares, and I’ll see the 
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colour of his inside, crutch and all, before that pipe’s 
empty.’ 

Not a man stirred; not a man answered. 

That s your sort, is it.^’ he added, returning his pijie to 
his mouth. ‘Well, you’re a gay lot to look at, anyway. Not 
rnuch worth to fight, you ain’t. P’r’aps you can understand 
King George’s English. I’m cap’n here by ’lection. I’m 
cap n here because I m the best man by a long sea-mile. 
You won’t fight, as gentlemen o’ fortune should; then, by 
thunder, you’ll obey, and you may lay to it! I like that 
boy, now; I never seen a better boy than that. He’s more 
a than any pair of rats of you in this here house, and 
what I say is this: let me see him that’ll lay a hand on him - 
that*s what I say, and you may lay to it.’ 

1 here was a long pause after this. I stood straight up 
against the wall, my heart still going like a sledge-hammer, 
with but a ray of hope now shining in my bosom. Silver 
leant back against the wall, his arms crossed, his pipe in 
the corner of his mouth, as calm as though he had been in 
church; yet his eye kept wandering furtively, and he kept 
the tail of It on his unruly followers. They,'on their part 
drew gradually together towards the far end of the block¬ 
house, and the low hiss of their whispering sounded in mv 
ear continuously like a stream. One after another they 

wou up, and the red light of the torch would fall for 

a second on their nervous faces; but it was not towards me 
It was towards Silver that they turned their eyes. 

You seem to have a lot to say,’ remarked'Silver, spit- 
tmg far into the air. ‘Pipe up and let me hear it, or lay 

Ax your pardon, sir,’ returned one of the men, ‘vou’re 
pretty free with some of the rules; maybe you’ll kindly 
keep an eye upon the rest. This crew’s dissatisfied; this 

‘ bullying a marlin-spike; this crew has its 
ghts like other crews. I’ll make so free as that; and bv 
your own rules, I take it we can talk together. I ax your 
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pardon, sir, acknowledging you to be capting at this 
present; but I claim my right, and steps outside for a 
council/ 

And with an elaborate sea-salute, this fellow, a long, ill- 
looking, yellow-eyed man of five-and-thirty, stepped coolly 
towards the door and disappeared out of the house. One 
after another, the rest followed his example; each making 
a salute as he passed; each adding some apology. ‘Accord¬ 
ing to rules,’ said one. ‘Fo’c’s’le council,’ said Morgan. 
And so with one remark or another, all marched out, and 
left Silver and me alone with the torch. 

The sea-cook instantly removed his pipe. 

‘Now, look you here, Jim Hawkins,’ he said, in a steady 
whisper, that was no more than audible, ‘you’re within 
half a plank of death, and, what’s a long sight worse, of 
torture. They’re going to throw me off. But, you mark, I 
stand by you through thick and thin. I didn’t mean to; 
no, not till you spoke up. I was about desperate to lose 
that much blunt, and be hanged into the bargain. But I 
see you was the right sort. I says to myself: You stand by 
Hawkins, John, and Hawkins’ll stand by you. You’re his 
last card, and, by the living thunder, John, he’s yours! 
Back to back, says I. You save your witness, and he’ll save 

your neck.’ 

I began dimly to understand. 

‘You mean all’s lost.*^’ I asked. 

‘Ay, by gum, I do!’ he answered. Ship gone, neck 
gone—that’s the size of it. Once I looked into that bay, 
Jim Hawkins, and seen no schooner—well, I m tough, but 
I gave out. As for that lot and their council, mark me, 
they’re outright fools and cowards. I’ll save your life if 
so be as I can—from them. But, see here, Jim tit for tat 

—you save Long John from swinging. 

I was bewildered; it seemed a thing so hopeless he 
asking—he, the old buccaneer, the ringleader through¬ 
out. 
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‘What I can do, that I’ll do,’ I said. 

‘It’s a bargain!’ cried Long John. ‘You speak up 
plucky, and, by thunder! I’ve a chance.’ 

He hobbled to the torch, where it stood propped amonp’ 
tne firewood, and took a fresh light to his pipe. 
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The next three years were spent mainly abroad, partly at Davos and 
partly on the Riviera, with trips to England. Much of the time 
Stevenson was ill and twice nearly died. His bearing on the second 
ocatsion gives one a notion of his quality. He had the most serious 
of his many haemorrhages, and was choked with blood so that he 
could not speak. He signed for pencil and paper and wrote, to re¬ 
assure his wife, ‘Don’t be frightened. If this is death it is quite easy,’ 
Then he took the medicine bottle from her and poured himself the 
prescribed dose. During one of his stays at Davos he wrote a poem 
which raises an interesting problem. One of his closest friends came 
out with her young son, in tlie hope that the air would arrest the 
‘galloping consumption’ from which he was suffering. The boy 
died, and Stevenson wrote some In Memoriam verses. 


Yet, O stricken heart, remember, O remember 
How of human days he lived the better part. 

April came to bloom and never dim December 

Breathed Its killing chills upon the head or heart. 

Doomed to know not Winter, only Spring, a being 
Trod the flowery April blithely for a while. 

Took his fill of music, joy of thought and seeing, 

Came and stayed and went, nor ever ceased to smile. 

Came and stayed and went, and now when all is finished, 
You alone have crossed the melancholy stream, 

Yours the pang, but his, O his, the undiminished 
Undecaying gladness, undeparted dream. 

All that life contains of torture, toil, and treason. 

Shame, dishonour, death, to him were but a name. 

Here, a boy, he dwelt through all the singing season 
And ere the day of sorrow departed as he came. 

128 
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I think that is an example of Stevenson not quite at his best. The 
feeling is deeply sincere, and the expression of it is lovely; but is there 
a touch of over-writing about it, even once or twice something a 
touch prettified ? Sometimes the poem seems to me near perfect, 
sometimes quite a long way from perfection. 

After the spurt of creative energy in the Highlands, and having 
finished Treasure lsla7id Davos, he wrote comparativelv^ little for 
two years. He tried hard, but was clearly drained of energy. 
He was like a battery that has been carelessly treated and allowed to 
run down too often, so that it needs frequent re-charging, and even 
then will not hold the charge. He managed to complete The Sil¬ 
verado Squatters^ and a first-rate piece of work it was, much more 
spare and muscular than most of his earlier work. He wrote The 
Black jdrrow^ which one imagines he found fairly easy go ini;. And 
he wiote a few essays and one shoit story, l^ut his mam new work 
was something for which he probably found he could recapture 
some of his freshness just because it meant experimenting with 
something new. He wrote most of the poems of the scries which he 
at first called ‘Penny Whistles’ and which, along with others of the 

same kind which he w'rote later, appeared as J Child's Garden of 
yerses, 

About these poems opinions differ widely. Many readers love 
them, and rate them very high. Some think them rather ‘bogus’ 
the work of an adult trying to be childish. I am going to quote a 
lew nrstj anti tlicii niukc st>rnc coinmcnts. 


‘Whole Duty of Children’ 

A child should always say what’s true 
And speak v/hen he is spoken to, 

And behave mannerly at table: 

At least as far as he is able. 

'Looking Forward’ 

When I am grown to man’s estate 
I shall be very proud and great, 

And tell the other girls and boys 
Not to meddle with my toys. 

5550.1 ^ 

E 
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‘A Good Play’ 

We built a ship upon the stairs 
All made of the back-bedroom chairs, 
And filled it full of sofa pillows 
To go a-sailing on the billows. 

We took a saw and several nails, 

And water in the nursery pails; 

And Tom said, ‘Let us also take 
An apple and a slice of cake;’— 
Which was enough for Tom and me 
To go a-sailing on, till tea. 

We sailed along for days and days, 
And had the very best of plays; 

But Tom fell out and hurt his knee. 

So there was no one left but me. 


‘System’ 

Every night my prayers I say, 

And get my dinner every day; 

And every day that I’ve been good, 
I get an orange after food. 


The child that is not clean and neat, 
With lots of toys and things to eat, 
He is a naughty child. I’m sure— 
Or else his dear papa is poor. 


‘The Cow’ 

The friendly cow all red and white, 

I love with all my heart: 

She gives me cream with all her might, 
To eat with apple-tart. 

She wanders lowing here and there, 
And yet she cannot stray, 
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All in the pleasant open air, 

The pleasant light of day; 

And blown by all the winds that pass 
And wet with all the showers. 

She walks among the meadow grass 
And eats the meadow flowers. 

‘The Land of Story-books’ 

At evening, when the lamp is lit, 

Around the fire my parents sit; 

They sit at home and talk and sing, 

And do not play at anything, 

i\ow, with my little gun, I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall, 

And follow round the forest track 
Away behind the sofa back. 

There, in the night, where none can spy. 

All in my hunter’s camp I lie, 

And play at books that I have read 
Till it is time to go to bed. 

T hese are the hills, these are the woods, 

These are my starry solitudes; 

And there the river by whose brink 
The roaring lions come to drink. 

I see the others far away 
As if in firelit camp they lay, 

And I, like to an Indian scout. 

Around their party prowled about. 

So, when my nurse comes in for me, 

Home I return across the sea, 

And go to bed with backward looks 
At my dear land of Story-books. 
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TThat, I think, is a fair selection. I am, however, keeping, as a 
kind of postscript, one poem about which there can hardly be two 
opinions. Now I think that those critics who regard these poems as 
bogus are quite wrong if they mean that Stevenson did not under¬ 
stand how a small child’s mind works. I doubt if there ever was a 
man who could more truly recapture the feelings of his own child¬ 
hood. But it is notoriously one of the hardest things on earth for the 
grown man both to think a small child’s thoughts and to express 
them in something like the child’s way. Mr de la Mare at his 
best can do it with uncanny insight and deftness. Mr Milne can 
often do it, but he seems to rely less on instinct than Air de la 
M are, and more on a resolute determination to write as well as think 
in the child’s idiom, so that when he brings it off he is delightful, and 
when he does not, irritating. Children, or many of them, like his 
way of putting things, but they do not always accept it as their way. 
Now Stevenson, I think, hardly even attempted to write like a 
child—certainly he almost never succeeded in doing so—^and it is 
th is adult and often ‘literary’ expression of a child’s thoughts wliich 
produces the awkward impression. Look for example at ‘The 
Cow’. The idea is right, but ‘with all her might’ surely all wrong. 
The child would say something more like ‘There’s the cow making 
cream as hard as she can, to go with my apple-tart’. In ‘The Land 
of Story-books’ there is the phrase ‘my little gun’. But it’s not a 
little gun to the six-year old child—far from it, it’s his great ele¬ 
phant rifle, with a prodigious kick when it goes off. This poem starts 
well, and then, I think, goes hopelessly to pieces in the last three 
stanzas. In the upshot, many of the poems may be charming to the 
adult reader, but one may well feel that the child who genuinely 
enjoyed them all would be a precocious little prig. And here is my 
promised postscript. 


‘A Good Boy* 

I woke before the morning, I was happy all the day, 

I never said an ugly word, but smiled and stuck to pl^y* 

And now at last the sun is going down behind the wood. 
And I am very happy, for I know that I’ve been good. 
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My bed is waiting cool and fresh, with linen smooth and 
rair, 

I must off to slccpsin-byj and not forg'et my prayer, 

I know that, till tomorrow I shall see the sun arise, 

No ugly dream shall fright my mind, no ugly sight my 
eyes, 

But slumber hold me tightly till I waken in the dawn, 
And hear the thrushes singing in the lilacs round the lawn. 

This shows what Stevenson could perpetrate, in a thoroughly ofF- 
moment, and suggests that something like it was lurking not so very 
far round the corner with some of the others. 

1 he next three years were spent mainly in Bournemouth, in a 
house which Stevenson re-named ‘Skerryvore’ after one of the most 
celebrated of his family’s lighthouses. They were passed in v'ary- 
ing degree of ill-health, with frequent haemorrhages, but as was apt 
to happen with Stevenson—I suppose largely because of his deter¬ 
mination that he was not going to be beaten—the worse he was 
physically the more ardently he worked, and he had, for periods at a 
time, recovered his mental if not his bodily elasticity. He first wrote 

Case of Dr. fekyll and Mr . Hyde, that queer mixture of 
shilling-shocker and moral allegory which established him, once and 
for all, as a popular writer, and has ever since been one of the best 
known and most widely read of all his works. And an astonishing 
eat of composition it was (he was writing, as he said, under the 
stirnulus of the bills of‘Byles the butcher’). He wrote the first draft 
in three days, burned the whole thing because of criticisms from Mrs 
btevenson, with which after momentary exasperation he agreed and 
wrote the second draft in another three days, he being all six’days 
bedi iddcn, and reading bits of his work aloud only against strict doc¬ 
tor s orders. It took him another month to get it into final form, 
and the proofs were corrected and the book out on sale within ten 
weeks from the day he started. The sales were slow to start with 
but an opportune review in T/i, drew attention to the book 

^id once the flame was kindled it swept the public like fire through 
dry heather. It was quoted in pulpits and talked of at dinner-parties. 
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and 4O5OOO copies were sold within six months. Some critics talk 
about the book in a superior fashion^ as though the public had some*" 
how been gulled by a shoddy piece of work. Dr Johnson said that 
the public^ if it thinks long enough about a things commonly attains 
to think right. The public has been thinking about Dr. Jekyll now 
for sixty-five years, and it seems to be of much the same mind today 
as it was when it startedT The story excites two strong human emo¬ 
tions, pity and terror, those two which Aristotle, the earliest literary 
critic, said it was the business of tragedy to excite. It may be rather 
obvious in the methods by which it excites them, but there is no 
doubt about its success. It is besides admirably written, and com- 
mendably short. It is a thriller with a moral; and though a thriller, 
even with a moral, is no doubt not the highest kind of literature, I do 
not know that Stevenson wrote anything, except his last book of all, 
with surer mastery and power, and it would have been a blind public 
that did not welcome the book. It is so completely pulled through in 
one piece that to make extracts is almost impossible, and I can only 
recommend. 

With Kidnapped.^ which followed, Stevenson began his great 
period as a novelist. It appeared first, this time under his own name, 
as a boys’ serial in Young Folks —rather surprisingly, since it seems 
to suffer from some of the same disabilities which had damned 
Treasure Island in the eyes of its first audience. When it appeared 
almost at once also as a book, it was greeted, both in this country and 
in America, with an unusually unanimous chorus of praise—some 
of it even extravagant. But it is, without question, a gripping 
romance, and when one remembers the circumstances in which this 
tale of fighting and adventure, on the sea and the wild moors, was 
produced, written by a sick man, imprisoned in the house and sur¬ 
rounded by all the appurtenances of invalidism, it is something of a 
miracle. It is always hard to select from a novel, but Kidnapped is 
episodic rather than close knit in structure, and there is one famous 
scene in it which can be isolated without much loss, and which has the 
merit of showing Stevenson at work on one of his main characters. 
One of the outstanding features of Kidnapped is the contrast, so 
deftly and firmly drawn, between the Highland and the Lowland 
temperament, at any rate as Stevenson thought of them: Davie Bal¬ 
four, the dour, slow, but far from unattractive Lowlandcr, and Alan 
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Breck Stewart, the Highlander who is Davie’s companion in his 
wanderings, proud as Lucifer, vain, arrogant, generous, with a 
‘strutting and vainglorious style of fight’. The two are staying at 
the house of a IVIaclaren, Duncan Dliu. One day, while Alan is 
out, there comes to visit Maclaren one Robin Oig, one of the pro¬ 
scribed Macgregors, and a famous piper. He turns to leave, and 
(Davie is telling the story) : 

Just in the door, he met Alan coming in; and tlie t\^*o 
drew back and looked at each other likestrange dogs. They 
were neither of them big men, but they seemedlairly to 
swell out with pride. Each wore a sword, and by a move¬ 
ment of his haunch, thrust clear the hilt of it, so that 

it might be the more readily grasped and the blade 
drawn. 

‘Mr. Stewart, I am thinking,’ says Robin, 

iVIr. IVIacgregor, it s not a name to be ashamed 
of,’ answered Alan. 

did not know ye were in my country, sir,’ says 
Robin. ' ^ 

It sticks in my mind that I am in the country of my 
friends the Maclarens,’ says Alan. 

‘That’s a kittle point,’ returned the other. ‘There may 

be two words to say to that. But I think I will have heard 
that you are a man of your sword .^* 

Unless ye were born deaf, M^r. IVIacgregor, ye will have 

heard a good deal more than that,’ says Alan. 'I am not 
the only man that can draw steel in Appin; and when my 
kinsman and captain, Ardshiel, had a talk with a gentle¬ 
man of your name, not so many years back, I could never 
hear that the Macgregor had the best of it.’ 

|Do you mean my father, sir.?’ says Robin. 

‘Well, I wouldnae wonder,’ said Alan. ‘The gentleman 

1 have m my mind had the ill-taste to clap Campbell to his 
name. ^ 

‘My father was an old man,’ returned Robin. ‘The 
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match was unequal. You and me would make a better 
pair, sir/ 

‘I was thinking that/ said Alan. 

I was half out of bed, and Duncan had been hanging at 
the elbow of these fighting cocks, ready to intervene upon 
the least occasion. But when that word was uttered, it was 
a case of now or never; and Duncan, with something of a 
white face to be sure, thrust himself between. 

^Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘I will have been thinking of a 
very different matter, whateffer. Here are my pipes, and 
here are you two gentlemen who are baith acclaimed 
pipers. It’s an auld dispute which one of ye’s the best. 
Here will be a braw chance to settle it.’ 

‘Why, sir,’ said Alan, still addressing Robin, from 
whom indeed he had not so much as shifted his eyes, nor 
yet Robin from him, ‘why, sir,’ says Alan, ‘I think I will 
have heard some sough of the sort. Have ye music, as folk 
say? Are ye a bit of a piper?’ 

‘I can pipe like a Macrimmon!’ cries Robin. 

‘And that is a very bold word,’ quoth Alan. 

‘I have made bolder words good before now,’ returned 
Robin, ‘and that against better adversaries.’ 

‘It is easy to try that,’ says Alan, 

Duncan Dhu made haste to bring out the pair of pipes 
that was his principal possession, and to set before his 
guests a mutton-ham and a bottle of that drink which they 
call Athole brose, and which is made of old whisky, 
strained honey, and sweet cream, slowly beaten together 
in the right order and proportion. The two enemies were 
still on the very breac 1 of a quarrel; but down they sat, 
one upon each side of the peat fire, with a mighty show of 
politeness. Maclaren pressed them to taste his mutton- 
ham and ‘the wife’s brose’, reminding them the wife was 
out of Athole and had a name far and wide for her skill in 

soughy rumour; AIacrivitnon^ tlic Macrimmons were traditionally the 
most famous pipers. 
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that confection. But Robin put aside these hospitalities 
as bad for the breath. 

‘I would have ye to remark, sir/ said Alan, ‘that I have- 
nae broken bread for near upon ten hours, which will be 
worse for the breath than any brose in Scotland/ 

‘I will take no advantages, Mr. Stewart,' replied Robin. 
‘Eat and drink; Ell foil ow you/ 

Each ate a small portion of the ham and drank a glass of 
the brose to IVIrs. bdaclaren, and then after a great number 
of civilities, Robin took the pipes and played a little spring 
in a very ranting manner. 

■^>'5 yc can blow,’ said Alan; and taking the instrument 
from his rival, he first played the same spring in a manner 
identical with Robin’s; and then wandered into variations, 
which, as he went on, he decorated with a perfect flight of 
grace-notes, such as pipers love, and call the ‘warblers’. 

I had been pleased with Robin’s playing, Alan’s 
ravished me. 

‘That’s no very bad, Mr. Stewart,’ said the rival, ‘but ye 
show a poor device in your warblers.’ 

‘Meb cried Alan, the blood starting to his face. ‘I give 

‘Do ye own yourself beaten at the pipes, then,’ said 
Robin, ‘that ye seek to change them for the sword.?’ 

‘And that’s very well said, Mr. Macgregor,’ returned 

an; and in the meantime’ (laying a strong accent on the 
word) I take back the lie. I appeal to Duncan.’ 

‘Indeed, ye need appeal to naebody,’ said Robin. ‘Ye’re 

a far better judge than any Maclaren in Balquhidder: for 

it s a God s truth that you’re a very creditable piper for a 
Stewart. Hand me the pipes.’ 

Alan did as he asked; and Robin proceeded to imitate 

correct some part of Alan s variations, which it seemed 
that he remembered perfectly. 

have music, said Alan, gloomily. 

And now be the judge yourself, Mr. Stewart,' said 
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Robin; and taking up the variations from the beginning, 
he worked them throughout to so new a purpose, with 
such ingenuity and sentiment, and with so odd a fancy 
and so quick a knack in the grace-notes, that I was amazed 
to hear him. 

As for Alan, his face grew dark and hot, and he sat and 
gnawed his fingers, like a man under some deep affront. 
‘Enough!’ he cried. ‘Ye can blow the pipes—make the 
most of that.’ And he made as if to rise. 

But Robin only held out his hand as if to ask for silence, 
and struck into the slow measure of a pibroch. It was a 
fine piece of music in itself, and nobly played; but it 
seems, besides, it was a piece peculiar to the Appin Stew¬ 
arts and a chief favourite with Alan. The first notes were 
scarce out, before there came a change in his face; when 
the time quickened, he seemed to grow restless in his 
seat; and long before that piece was at an end, the last signs 
of his anger died from him, and he had no thought but tor 
the music. 

‘Robin Oig,’ he said when it was done, ‘ye are a great 
piper. I am not fit to blow in the same kingdom with ye. 
Body of me! ye have mair music in your sporran than I 
have in my head. And though it still sticks in my mind 
that I could maybe show ye another of it with the cold 
steel, I warn ye beforehand—it’ll no be fair! It would go 
against my heart to haggle a man that can blow the pipes 

as you can.’ 

Thereupon that quarrel was made up; all night long the 
brose was going and the pipes changing hands; and the 
day had come pretty bright, and the three men weie none 
the better for what they had been taking, before Robin as 
much as thought upon the road. 

Kidnapped made Stevenson’s reputation secure. It proved that 
Dr, Jekyll had not been a mere flash in the pan, and helped Treasure 
Island to a wider public. Most important of all, the three books to 
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gether established him in America, where rates of pay by both maga¬ 
zines and book-publishers were better than in England—when once 
the buyers were convinced of the quality of the literary goods they 
were being sold—so that he never again needed to worry seriously 
about money. In 87 he left England, as it turned out for good, and 

for the last seven years of his life was an exile, still seeking tlie will- 
o’-the-wisp of health. 

This is a good place to say something of a quality in Stevenson 
which it is important to realize, since it inspired much of liis best 
work, both in prose and poetry, his passionate devotion to his own 
country. The Scotch are a far-wandering race, going out to the 
ends of the earth to inherit them. But Scotland is the holding ground 
for the anchor, however much cable is paid out. And though much 
of Stevenson’s wandering was enforced upon him and not voluntary, 
he shared with other Scotsmen the love of travel on the one hand 
and the yearning for his homeland on the other. The poem quoted 

earlier (p. 67), I will make you brooches’, and the following poem 
show his sheer love of vagabondage. 

The Vagabond (to an air of Schubert) 

Give to me the life I love, 

Let the lave go by me, 

Give the jolly heaven above 
And the byway nigh me. 

Bed in the bush with stars to see, 

Bread I dip in the river— 

There’s the life for a man like me, 

There’s the life for ever. 

Let the blow fall soon or late, 

Let what will be o’er me; 

Give the face of earth around 
And the road before me. 

Wealth I seek not, hope nor love. 

Nor a friend to know me; 

All I seek, the heaven above 
And the road below me. 
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Or let autumn fall on me 
Where afield I linger, 

Silencing the bird on tree, 

Biting the blue finger. 

White as meal the frosty field— 

Warm the fireside haven— 

Not to autumn will I yield. 

Not to winter even! 

Let the blow fall soon or late, 

Let what will be o’er me; 

Give the face of earth around, 

And the road before me. 

Wealth I ask not, hope nor love. 

Nor a friend to know me; 

All I ask, the heaven above, 

And the road below me. 

But here is the other side, the exile’s lament. 

Home no more home to me, whither must I wander? 
Hunger my driver, I go where I must. 

Cold blows the winter wind over hill and heather; 

Thick drives the rain, and my roof is in the dust. 

Loved of wise men was the shade of my roof-tree, 

The true word of welcome was spoken in the door— 

Dear days of old, with the faces in the firelight, 

Kind folks of old, you come again no more. 

Home was home then, my dear, full of kindly faces, 
Home was home then, my dear, happy for the child. 

Fire and the windows bright glittered on the moorland; 
Song, tuneful song, built a palace in the wild. 

Now, when day dawns on the brow of the moorland. 
Lone stands the house, and the chimney-stone is cold. 

Lone let it stand, now the friends are all departed. 

The kind hearts, the true hearts, that loved the place o 

old. 
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Spring shall come, come again, calling up the moor- 
fowl, 

Spring shall bring the sun and rain, bring the bees and 
flowers; 

Red shall the heather bloom over hill and valley, 

Soft flow the stream through the even-flowing hours; 
Fair the day shine as it shone on my childhood— 

Fair shine the day on the house with open door; 

Birds come and cry there and twitter in the chimney— 

But I go for ever and come again no more. 

And here is the same feeling expressed in a much lighter vein. It 
was written earlier on one of his w'elcomc returns. 

At last, across the weary faem, 

Frae far, outlandish pairts I came. 

On ilka side o’ me I fand 
Fresh tokens o’ my native land. 

Wi’ whatna joy I hailed them a’— 

The hilltaps standin’ raw by raw. 

The public house, the Hielan’ birks, 

And a’ the bonny U.P. kirks! 

But maistly thee, the bluid o’ Scots, 

Frae Maidenkirk to John o’ Grots, 

The king o’ drinks, as I conceive it, 

Talisker, Isla, or Glenlivet! 

For after years wi’ a pockmantie 
Frae Zanzibar to Alicante, 

In mony a fash and sair affliction 
I gie’t as my sincere conviction— 

Of a’ their foreign tricks an’ pliskies, 

I maist abominate their whiskies. 

Nae doot, themsel’s, they ken it weel, 

An wi’ a hash o’ leemon peel, 

pockmantie, portmanteau; fash, trouble; pliskies, mischiefs. 
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An’ ice an’ siccan filth, they ettle 
The stawsome kind o’ goo to settle; 

Sic wersh apothecary’s broos wi’ 

As Scotsmen scorn to fyle their moo’s wi’. 

H ere, lastly, is the poem sent from the South Seas to S, R. 
Crockett, which I think the loveliest of them all except one, which 
must come in its proper place later (p. 183). 

To S. R. Crockett (On receiving a Dedication) 

Blows the wind to-day, and the sun and the rain are flying, 
Blows the wind on the moors to-day and now, 

Where about the graves of the martyrs the whaups are 
crying, 

My heart remembers how! 

Grey recumbent tombs of the dead in desert places. 
Standing stones on the vacant wine-red moor, 

Hills of sheep, and the howes of the silent vanished races. 
And winds, austere and pure; 

Be it granted me to behold you again in dying, 

Hills of home! and to hear again the call; 

Hear about the graves of the martyrs the peewees crying, 
And hear no more at all. 

Now I am going to give two poems in out-and-out Scots, which 
illustrate, in small compass, many characteristics of Stevenson. 
There is first his love of his own native Scots speech; he never wrote 
so well or so forcibly as when he was writing in his own vernacular. 
There is his capacity for effective irony. There is his love of his 
own countryside. There is his trick, played here in the fifth to 
seventh stanzas of ‘The Counterblast’, of suddenly changing key 
from the briskly conversational to the more strictly ‘poetic . Above 

etthy try; wersh, \T\$\'p\d; fyie, befoul; howes, hollows (the word appears 
in many editions misprinted as *homes , but Crockett had the pocm^re 
produced in a facsimile of Stevenson’s own handwriting, and *howes’ is 

there unmistakable). 
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all there is much of his whole ‘philosophy of life’, especially his stress 
on courage and happiness. The first speaker, who delivers ‘The 

Blast’, is a discontented grouser. In ‘'Fhe Counterblast’ Stevenson 
himself replies. 

‘The Blast’ 

It’s rainin’. Weet’s the gairden sod, 

Weet the lang roads whaur gangrels plod— 

A maist unceevil thing o’ God 
In mid July— 

If ye’ll just curse the sneckdraw, aod! 

An’ sae wull I! 

He’s a braw place in Heev’n, ye ken, 

An’ lea’ s us puir, forjaskit men 
Clamjamfried in the but and ben 
H e ca’s the earth— 

A wee bit inconvenient den 
No muckle worth; 

An’ whiles, at orra times, keeks out, 

Sees what puir mankind are about; 

An’ if He can, I’ve little doubt, 

Upsets their plans; 

He h ates a’ mankind, brainch and root, 

An’ a’ that’s man’s. 

An’ whiles, whan they tak heart again, 

An’ life i’ the sun looks braw an’ plain, 

Doun comes a jaw o’ droukin’ rain 
Upon their honours— 

God sends a spate outower the plain, 

Or mebbe thun’ers. 

Lord safe us, life’s an unco thing! 

Simmer an’ \Vinter, Yule an* Spring, 

r vagabond; mean xhici;forjaskit, weary; clamjamjned, 

huddled; orra, jaw, downpour. 
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The damned, dour-heartit seasons bring 
A feck o’ trouble. 

I wadnae try’t to be a king— 

No, nor for double. 

But since we’re in it, willy-nilly, 

We maun be watchfti’, wise an’ skilly, 

An’ no mind ony ither billy, 

Lassie nor God. 

But drink—that’s my best counsel till ’e: 

Sae tak the nod. 

‘The Counterblast’ 

My bonny man, the warld, it’s true, 

Was made for neither me nor you; 

It’s just a place to warstle through. 

As Job confessed o’t; 

And aye the best that we’ll can do 
Is mak the best o’t. 

There’s rowth o’ wrang, I’m free to say; 

The simmer brunt, the winter blae, 

The face o’ earth a’ fyled wi’ clay 
An’ dour wi’ chuckies, 

An’ life a rough an’ land’art play 
For country buckies. 

An’ food’s anither name for dart; 

An’ beasts an’ brambles bite an’ scart; 

An’ what would we be like, my heart! 

If bared o’ claethin’ ? 

—Aweel, I cannae mend your cart; 

It’s that or naethin’. 

A feck o’ folk frae first to last 

Have through this queer experience passed; 

rozvth, plenty; simmer^ summer; hrunty burnt; blae^ blue (with cold); 
chuckies^ stones; hncPart^ awkward; clart^ dirt. 
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Twa-three, I ken, just damn an’ blast 
The hale transaction; 

But twa-three ithers, east an’ wast, 
Fand satisfaction. 


haur braid the briery muirs expand, 
A waefu’ an’ a weary land, 

The bumblebees, a gowden band, 

Are blithely hingin’; 

An there the canty wanderer fand 
The laverock singin’. 

Trout in the burn grow great as herr’n 
The simple sheep can find their fair’n; 
The wind blaws clean about the cairn ' 

caller air; 

The muircock an’ the barefit bairn 
Are happy there. 


Sic-like the howes o’ life to some; 

Green loans whaur they ne’er fash their thumb 
But mark the muckle winds that come, 

Soopin’ an’ cool, ^ 

Or hear the powrin burnie drum 
In the shilfa’s pool. 


The evil^wi’ the guid they tak; 

They ca a grey thing grey, no black; 
o a steigh brae, a stubborn back 
Addressin’ daily; 

An’ up the rude, unbieldy track 
O’ hfe, gang gaily. 


What you would like’s a palace ha’. 
Or Sinday parlour dink an’ braw 
Wi’ a’ things ordered in a raw 
By denty leddies. 


diaffinch; 
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Weel, then, ye cannae hae’t: that’s a’ 

That to be said is. 

An’ since at life ye’ve taen the grue, 

An’ winnae blithely hirsle through, 

Ye’ve fund the very thing to do— 

That’s to drink speerit; 

An’ shline we’ll hear the last o’ you—• 

An’ blithe to hear it! 

The shoon ye coft, the life ye lead, 

Ithers will heir when aince ye’re deid; 

They’ll heir your tasteless bite o’ breid, 

An’ find it sappy; 

They’ll to your dulefu’ house succeed, 

An’ there be happy. 

As whan a glum an’ fractious wean 
Has sat an’ sullened by his lane 
Till, wi’ a rowstin’ skelp, he’s taen 
An’ shoo’d to bed— 

The ither bairns a’ fa’ to pi ay’n’, 

As gleg’s a gled. 

I should like to end this chapter with an extract from an essay 
which (perhaps because of its unexciting title—it is called simply 
“Pastoral”) is less well known than I think it deserves to be. It 
was one of the last things Stevenson wrote before he left England 
for good, and it is a kind of farewell to his homeland. Perhaps for 
that reason it contains something oddly uncommon in Stevenpn, 
a string of proper names, coming one after the other as in imagina¬ 
tion he wandered again over the Scottish country that he had known 
and loved. And it will, I hope, pleasantly remind some readers of 

Owd Bob. 

To leave home in early life is to be stunned and 
quickened with novelties; but to leave it when years have 
come only casts a more endearing light upon the past. . . . 

hirsle, shuffle; coft, buy; gleg, lively; gled, hawk. 
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And the rivers of home are dear in particular to all men. 

his IS as old as Naaman, who was jealous for Abana and 
Pharpar; it is confined to no race or country, for I know 
one of Scottish blood but a child of Suffolk, whose fancy 
still lingers about the lilied lowland waters of that shire 
But the streams of Scotland are incomparable in themselves 
-—or I am only the more Scottish to suppose so—and 
their sound and colour dwell for ever in the memory. 
1 low often and willingly do I not look again in fancy on 
1 ummel, or Manor, or the talking Airdle, or Dee swirling 
in Its Lynn; on the bright burn of Kinnaird, or the golden 
burn that pours and sulks in the den behind Kingussie! 

1 think shame to leave out one of these enchantresses, but 
the list vvould grow too long if I remembered all - only I 
may not forget Allan Water, nor birch-wetting Rogie, nor 
yet Almond; nor, for all its pollutions, that Water of 
Leith of the many and well-named mills—Bell’s Mills 
and Canon Mills, and Silver Mills; nor Redford Burn of 
pleasant memories; not yet for all its smallness, that 
nameless trickle that springs in the green bosom of Aller- 
muir, and is fed from Halkerside with a perennial teacup- 
^1, and threads the moss under the Shearer’s Knowe. 
for the sake of auld lang syne, and the figure of a certain 
genius loa, I am condemned to linger awhile by its shores- 
and if the nymph (who cannot be above a span in stature) 

^ the reader 

along with me. ... ^ 

"'h^" ^ hnew him, was already ‘the oldest 
herd on the I entlands , and had been all his days faithful 
o at curlew-scattering, sheep-collecting life His 

coloured; ruddy and stiff 
weathering; more like a picture than a face; yet with 

siZ 77 T 7 ""g- - the^xpres- 

nern^f ^1 ^ drained too fine and harassed with 

vigilance. He spoke in the richest dialect of 
ocots 1 ever heard. . . . 
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And then he would expand upon the subject of the 
really good dogs that he had known, and the one really 
good dog that he had himself possessed. He had been 
offered forty pounds for it; but a good collie was worth 
more than that, more than anything, to a herd; he did the 
herd’s work for him. . . . 

Once—I translate John’s Lallan [i.e. Lowland Scots], 
for I cannot do it justice—once, in the days of his good 
dog, he had bought some sheep in Edinburgh, and on the 
way out, the road being crowded, two were lost. This was 
a reproach to John, and a slur upon the dog, and both were 
alive to their misfortune. Word came, after some days, 
that a farmer about Braid had found a pair of sheep; and 
thither went John and the dog to ask for restitution. But 
the farmer was a hard man and stood upon his rights. 
“How were they marked?” he asked; and since John had 
bought right and left from many sellers, and had no 
notion of the marks—“Very well,” said the farmer, “then 
it’s only right that I should keep them.”—“Well,” said 
John, “it’s a fact that I canna tell the sheep; but if my dog 
can, will ye let me have them?” The farmer was honest as 
well as hard, and besides I daresay he had little fear of the 
ordeal; so he had all the sheep upon his farm into one 
large park, and turned John’s dog into their midst. That 
hairy man of business knew his errand well; he know that 
John and he had bought two sheep and (to their shame) 
lost them about Boroughmuirhead; he knew besides (the 
Lord knows how, unless by listening) that they were come 
to Braid for their recovery; and without pause or blunder 
singled out, first one and then another, the two waifs. It 
was that afternoon the forty pounds were offered and 
refused. And the shepherd and his dog—what do I say? 
the true shepherd and his man—set off together by 
Fairmilehead in jocund humour, and smiled to ither 
all the way home, with the two recovered ones before 

them. 
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So far, so good; but intelligence may be abused. The 
dog, as he is by little man’s inferior in mind, is only by 
little his superior in virtue; and John had another collie 
tale of quite a different complexion. At the foot of the 
moss behind Kirk Yetton (Caer Ketton, wise men say) 
there is a scrog of low wood and a pool with a dam for 
washing sheep. John was one day lying under a bush in 
the scrog, when he was aware of a collie on the far hillside 
skulking down through the deepest of the heather with 
obtrusive stealth. He knew the dog; knew him for a 
clever, rising practitioner from quite a distant farm; one 
whom perhaps he had coveted as he saw him masterfully 
steering flocks to market. But what did the practitioner so 
far from home ? and why this guilty and secret manoeuv¬ 
ring towards the pool—for it was towards the pool that 
he was heading. John lay the closer under his bush, and 
presently saw the dog come forth upon the margin, look 
all about to see if he were anywhere observed, plunge in 
and repeatedly wash himself over head and ears, and then 
(but now openly, and with tail in air) strike homeward 
over the hills. That same night word was sent to his 
master, and the rising practitioner, shaken up from where 
he lay, all innocence before the fire, was had out to a dyke- 
side and promptly shot; for alas! he was that foulest of 
criminals under trust, a sheep-eater; and it was from the 
maculation of sheep’s blood that he had come so far to 
cleanse himself in the pool behind Kirk Yetton 
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In 87 Stevenson landed in New \ ork, and was immediately lion¬ 
ized, to the great benefit of his spirits, if not of his health. It was a 
very different welcome from that which the same city liad given 
eight years before to a rain-soaked and nearly penniless vagabond, 
peddling his reputationless literary wares from door to door. Tin's 
was the author of Treasure Island^ of Kidnapped^ and above all of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde., and contracts and offers of contracts poured 
in on him from editors and publishers. One of these was from one of 
the best-known American magazines, Scribner^s, to which he con¬ 
tributed a series of monthly articles. The editor left him an almost 
free hand as to subjects, and they are very varied, but one or two of 
them, as one would expect, deal with ‘conduct’. The last of the 
scries is one of his most famous essays and nothing shows more 
clearly the maturing development which I mentioned earlier than a 
comparison of this with any of those written ten years before in 
Virgtuihus Puertsque. It is allied ‘A Christmas Sermon’, and some 
extracts follow:— 

By the time this paper appears, I shall have been talking 
for twelve months; ^ and it is thought I should take my 
leave in a formal and seasonable manner. Valedictory elo¬ 
quence is rare, and death-bed sayings have not often hit 
the mark of the occasion. Charles Second, wit and sceptic, 
a man whose life had been one long lesson in human in¬ 
credulity, an easy-going comrade, a manoeuvring king— 
remembered and embodied all his wit and scepticism along 
with more than his usual good humour in the famous ‘I 
am afraid, gentlemen, I am an unconscionable time a- 
dying.’ 

^ i.e. in the pages of S crib tied s Magaxtne (1888). 
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An unconscionable time a-dying—there is the picture 
( I am afraid, gentlemen,’) of your life and ot mine. The 
sands run out, and the hours are ‘numbered and imputed,’ 
and the days go by; and when the last of these finds us, we 
have been a long time dying, and what else.? 'i'he very 
length is something, if we reach that hour of separation 
undishonoured; and to have lived at all is doubtless (in the 
soldierly expression) to have served. There is a tale in 
Tacitus of how the veterans mutinied in the German wil¬ 
derness; of how they mobbed Germanicus, clamouring to 
go home; and of how, seizing their general’s hand, these 
old, war-worn exiles passed his finger along their toothless 
gums. Sunt lacrymae reru-rn; this was the most eloquent 
of the songs of Simeon. And when a man has lived to a fair 

bears his marks of service. He may have never 
been lemarked upon the breach at the head of the army; 
at least he shall have lost his teeth on the camp bread. 

The idealism of serious people in this age of ours is of 

a noble character. It never seems to them that they have 

served enough; they have a fine impatience of their virtues. 

It were perhaps more modest to be singly thankful that 
we are no worse. ... 

If we require so much of ourselves, shall we not require 
much of others.? If we do not genially judge our own 
deficiencies, is it not to be feared we shall be even stern to 
t^he trespasses of others.? And he who (looking back upon 
his own life) can see no more than that he has been uncon¬ 
scionably long a-dying, will he not be tempted to think 
his neighbour unconscionably long of getting hanged.? 
It is probable that nearly all who think of conduct at all, 
think of It too much; it is certain we all think too much of 
sin. W e are not damned for doing wrong, but for not 
doing right; Christ would never hear of negative morality; 

thou shult was ever his word, with which he superseded 
thou shalt not. ... 

To be honest, to be kind 


to earn a little and to spend a 
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little less, to make upon the whole a family happier for his 
presence, to renounce when that shall be necessary and not 
oe embittered, to keep a few friends but these without 
capitulation—above all, on the same grim condition, to 
keep friends with himself—here is a task for all that a man 
has of fortitude and delicacy. He has an ambitious soul 
who would ask more; he has a hopeful spirit who should 
look in such an enterprise to be successful. There is 
indeed one element in human destiny that not blindness 
itself can controvert; whatever else we are intended to do, 
we are not intended to succeed; failure is the fate allotted. 
It is so in every art and study; it is so above all in the con¬ 
tinent art of living well. Here is a pleasant thought for 
the year’s end or for the end of life: Only self-deception 
will be satisfied, and there need be no despair for the 
despairer. 

But Christmas is not only the mile-mark of another 
year, moving us to thoughts of self-examination; it is a 
season, from all its associations, whether domestic or re¬ 
ligious, suggesting thoughts of joy. A man dissatisfied 
with his endeavours is a man tempted to sadness. And in 
the midst of the winter, when his life runs lowest and he is 
reminded of the empty chairs of his beloved, it is well he 
should be condemned to this fashion of the smiling face. 
Noble disappointment, noble self-denial, are not to be ad¬ 
mired, not even to be pardoned, if they bring bitterness. 

It is one thing to enter the kingdom of heaven maim; an¬ 
other to maim yourself and stay without. And the king¬ 
dom of heaven is of the childlike, of those who are easy to 
please, who love and who give pleasure. Mighty men of 
their hands, the smiters and the builders and the judges, 
have lived long and done sternly and yet preserved this 
lovely character; and among our carpet interests and two¬ 
penny concerns, the shame were indelible if we should lose 
it. Gentleness and cheerfulness, these come before all 
morality; they are the perfect duties. And it is the trouble 
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with moral men that they have neither one nor other. It 
was the moral man, the Pharisee, w'hom Christ could not 
away with. If your morals make you dreary, depend upon 
it they are wrong. I do not say ‘give them up’, for they 
may be all you have; but conceal them like a vice, lest they 
should spoil the lives of better and simpler people. 
There is an idea abroad among moral people that they 
should make their neighbours good. One person I have 
to make good: myself. But my duty to my neighbour is 

much more nearly expressed by saying that I have to make 
him happy—if I may. ... 

Happiness and goodness, according to canting moral¬ 
ists, stand in the relation of effect and cause. There was 
never anything less proved or less probable: ... In his own 
hie, then, a man is not to expect happiness, only to profit 
y 'I gladly when it shall arise; he is on duty here; he 
knows not how or why, and does not need to know; he 
knows not for what hire, and must not ask. Somehow or 
other, though he does not know what goodness is, he must 
try to be good; somehow or other, though he cannot tell 
what will do it, he must try to give happiness to others. 
And no doubt there comes in here a frequent clash of 
duties. How far is he to make his neighbour happy ? How 
tar must he respect that smiling face, so easy to cloud, so 
hard to brighten again ? And how far, on the other side, is 
he bound to be his brother’s keeper and the prophet of his 
own moralityHow far must he resent evi .? 

Ihe difficulty is that we have little guidance; Christ’s 
sayings oii the point being hard to reconcile with each 
other, and (the most of them) hard to accept. But the truth 
ot his teaching would seem to be this: in our own person 
and fortune, we should be ready to accept and to pardon 
ail; It is our cheek we are to turn, our coat that we are to 
give away to the man who has taken our cloak. But w'hen 
another s face is buffeted, perhaps a little of the lion will 
become us best. That we are to suffer others to be injured, 
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and stand by, is not conceivable and surely not desirable. 
Revenge, sayS Bacon, is a kind of wild justice; its judge¬ 
ments at least are delivered by an insane judge; and in our 
own quarrel we can see nothing truly and do nothing 
wisely. But in the quarrel of our neighbour, let us be more 
bold. One person’s happiness is as sacred as another’s; 
when we cannot defend both, let us defend one with a 
stout heart. It is only in so far as we are doing this, that 
we have any right to interfere: the defence of B is our only 
ground of action against A. A has as good a right to go 
to the devil, as we to go to glory; and neither knows what 
he does. . , . 

To look back upon the past year, and see how little we 
have striven and to what small purpose; and how often 
we have been cowardly and hung back, or temerarious and 
rushed unwisely in; and how every day and all day long 
we have transgressed the law of kindness;—it may seem a 
paradox, but in the bitterness of these discoveries a certain 
consolation resides. Life is not designed to minister to a 
man’s vanity. He goes upon his long business most ot the 
time with a hanging head, and all the time like a blind 
child. Full of rewards and pleasures as it is—so that to see 
the day break or the moon rise, or to meet a friend, or to 
hear the dinner-call when he is hungry, fills him with sur¬ 
prising joys—this world is yet for him no abiding city. 
Friendships fall through, health fails, weariness assails 
him; year after year, he must thumb the hardly varying 
record of his own weakness and folly. It is a friendly pro¬ 
cess of detachment. When the time comes that he should 
go, there need be few illusions left about himself. Here 
lies one *who meant njoell^ tried a little^ jailed mu€hs\xve\y 
that may be his epitaph, of which he need not be ashamed. 
Nor will he complain at the summons which calls a de¬ 
feated soldier from the field: defeated, ay, if he were Paul 
or Marcus Aurelius!—but if there is still one inch of 
fight in his old spirit, undishonoured. The faith which 
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sustained him in his life-long blindness and life-long dis- 
appointment will scarce even be required in this last 
formality of laying down his arms. Give him a march with 
his old bones; there, out of the glorious sun-coloured 
earth, out of the day and the dust and the ecstasy—there 
goes another Faithful Failure! 

From a recent book of verse, where there is more than 
one such beautiful and manly poem, I take this memorial 

oiece; it says better than I can, what I love to think; let it 
ae our parting word. 

‘A late lark twitters from the quiet skies; 

And from the west, 

W here the sun, his day’s work ended, 

Lingers as in content, 

There falls on the old, gray city 

An influence luminous and serene, 

A shining peace. 

‘The smoke ascends 
In a rosy-and-golden haze. The spi res 
Shine, and are changed. In the valley 
Shadows rise. The lark sings on. The sun, 
Closing his benediction, 

Sinks, and the darkening air 

I^hrills with a sense of the triumphing night— 

Night, with her train of stars 

And her great gift of sleep, 

‘So be my passing! 

Tvly task accomplished and the long day done, 

My wages taken, and in my heart 
Some late lark singing, 

Let me be gathered to the quiet west, 

1 he sundown splendid and serene 
Death/ 1 

From A Book of Verses by William Ernest Henley, iS88. 
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With his new-found prosperity, Stevenson thought he could 
afford to hire a yacht, and in June of ’88 he started off from San 
Francisco on those long voyagings in the South Seas which ended 
with his settling in Samoa and building his house, Vailima. Apart 
from the articles for Scrihier^s^ and the competent but rather flat 
account of his voyages, called In the South SeaSy his work in these 
last seven years of his life was almost wholly fiction, The Ebb-Tide 
and The IVrecker (in collaboration with Lloyd Osbourne), the 
Master of Ballantrae^ St. Ives (unfinished), CatrionUy and, right at 
the end, fVeir of He rmist on. He and Lloyd Osbourne also produced a 
delicious trifle, The IVrong Box. It is not easy to make out how much 
share Stevenson had in this, but it seems fairly clear that while Lloyd 
Osbou rne was responsible for the whole lay-out of the plot, Stevenson 
had a considerable hand in those touches of dialogue and description 
whicJi give the book, in its own light kind, its inimitable distinction. 

It seems, much to the loss of readers, to have fallen into neglect. 
Twenty or thirty years ago not only was it well known, but many 
of its readers knew it so well that they could cap each other’s quota¬ 
tions, and things like ‘Golly, what a paper!’ or ‘Heaven forgive you, 
it’s a lemonade!’ were the passwords, as it were, of a freemasonry of 
admirers. I think they were justified in their admiration. 

This is mainly because of the writing, whoever was responsible 
for it. In the hope of enlarging its now small circle of readers I am 
going to give one episode from it. It is necessary to give a very brief 
outline of the fantastic plot. A stray corpse, rendered unrecognizable 
in a railway smash, is—for reasons which do not matter packed in 
a barrel and despatched to London. In the guard’s van a high- 
spirited young ass ‘plays Billy’ with the labels, and the barrel, with 
its sinister contents, is delivered to an innocent and timid little 
drawing-master, by name William Dent Pitman, who was expecting 
a very different package. Before opening the barrel he thinks that he 
had better take legal advice, and enlists the aid of a friend, an able 
and somewhat shady solicitor, by name Michael Finsbury. They 
open the barrel; out falls the corpse. Michael plans to get rid of it 
by giving Pitman his own grand piano, ripping out the insides, re¬ 
placing them by the corpse, and delivering the piano to the chambers 
of a young barrister whom ‘he knows by sight . They leave t e 
corpse overnight in a cupboard in Pitman s studio. 
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Punctually at eight o’clock next morning the lawyer 
rattled (according to previous appointment) on the studio 
door. He found the artist sadly altered for the worse— 
bleached, bloodshot, and chalky—a man upon wires, the 
tail of his haggard eye still wandering to the closet. Nor 
was the professor of drawing less inclined to wonder at his 
friend. Michael was usually attired in the height of 
fashion, with a certain mercantile brilliancy best described 
perhaps as stylish; nor could anything be said against him, 
as a rule, but that he looked a trifle too like a wedding 
guest to be quite a gentleman. To-day he had fallen alto¬ 
gether from these heights. He wore a flannel shirt of 
washed-out shepherd’s tartan, and a suit ot reddish tweeds, 
of the colour known to tailors as ‘heather-mixture’; his 
neckcloth was black, and tied loosely in a sailor’s knot; a 
rusty ulster partly concealed these advantages; and his feet 
were shod with rough walking boots. His hat was an old 
soft felt, which he removed with a flourish as he entered. 

‘Here I am, Wdlliam Dent!’ he cried, and drawing from 
his pocket two little wisps of reddish hair, he held them to 
his cheeks like side-whiskers and danced about the studio 
with the filmy graces of a ballet-girl. 

Pitman laughed sadly. ‘I should never have known 
you,’ said he. 

Nor were you intended to,’ returned Michael, re¬ 
placing his false whiskers in his pocket. ‘Now we must 

overhaul you and your wardrobe, and disguise you up to 
the nines.* 

Disguise!’ cried the artist. ‘Must I indeed disguise my¬ 
self? Has it come to that?’ 

My dear creature,’ returned his companion, ‘disguise 
IS the spice of life. I don’t say it’s always good taste, and 
I know it’s unprofessional: but what’s the odds, down¬ 
hearted drawing-master? It has to be. We have to leave a 
false impression on the minds of many persons, and in par¬ 
ticular on the mind of Mr, Gideon Forsyth—the young 
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gentleman I know by sight—if he should have the bad 
taste to be at home/ 

‘If he be at home?’ faltered the artist. ‘That would be 
the end of all,’ 

‘Won’t matter a d-returned Michael airily. ‘Let 

me see your clothes, and I’ll make a new man of you in a 

jiffy-’ 

In the bedroom, to which he was at once conducted, 
Michael examined Pitman’s poor and scanty wardrobe 
with a humorous eye, picked out a short jacket of black 
alpaca, and presently added to that a pair of summer 
trousers which somehow took his fancy as incongruous. 
Then, with the garments in his hand, he scrutinised the 
artist closely. 

‘I don’t like that clerical collar,’ he remarked. ‘Have 
you nothing else?’ 

The professor of drawing pondered for a moment, and 
then brightened, ‘I have a pair of low-necked shirts,’ he 
said, ‘that I used to wear in Paris as a student. They are 
rather loud.’ 

‘The very thing!’ ejaculated Michael. ‘You’ll look per¬ 
fectly beastly. Here are spats, too,’ he continued, drawing 
forth a pair of those offensive little gaiters. ‘Must have 
spats! And now you jump into these, and whistle a tune 
at the window for (say) three-quarters of an hour. After 
that you can rejoin me on the field of glory.’ 

Three quarters of an hour later Pitman was admitted to 
find the closet-door standing open, the closet untenanted, 

and the piano discreetly shut. 

‘It’s a remarkably heavy instrument,’ observed Michael, 
and turned to consider his friend’s disguise. You must 

shave off that beard of yours,’ he said. 

‘My beard!’ cried Pitman. ‘I cannot shave my beard. 

I cannot tamper with my appearance^—my principals would 
object. They hold very strong views as to the appearance 
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professors young' ladies are considered so roman¬ 
tic. My beard was regarded as quite a feature when I went 
about the place. It was regarded,’ said the artist, with 
rising colour, ‘it was regarded as unbecoming.’ 

‘You can let it grow again,’ returned Michael, ‘and then 
you’ll be so precious ugly that they’ll raise your salary.’ 

‘But I don’t want to look ugly,’ cried the artist. 

‘Don’t be an ass,’ said Michael, who hated beards and 
was delighted to destroy one. ‘Of? with it like a man !’ 

if you insist, said Pitman j and then he 

sighed, fetched some hot water from the kitchen, and set- 

ting a glass upon his easel, first clipped his beard with 

scissors and then shaved his chin. He could not conceal 

from himself, as he regarded the result, that his last claims 

to manhood had been sacrificed, but Michael seemed 
delighted. 

‘A new man, I declare!’ he cried. ‘When I give you the 
window-glass spectacles I have in my pocket, you’ll be the 
beau-ideal of a F tench commercial traveller.’ 

I itman did not reply, but continued to gaze discon¬ 
solately on his image in the glass. 

Do you know,’ asked Michael, ‘what the Governor of 
bouth Carolina said to the Governor of North Carolina.? 

It s a long time between drinks,” observed that powerful 
t inker; and if you will put your hand into the top left- 
hand pocket of my ulster, I have an Impression you will 
find a flask of brandy. Thank you. Pitman,’ he added, as 

of this ’ ^ ^ S''"® 

.^1^® reached out his hand for the water-jug', but 

Michael arrested the movement. ^ 

Not if you went upon your knees!’ he cried. ‘This is 
the finest liqueur brandy in Great Britain.’ 

down again, and sighed. 

V, ^ i> you’re the poorest companion for a 

o iday. cried Michael. ‘If that’s all you know of brandy, 
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you shall have no more of it; and while I finish the flask, 
you may as well begin business. Come to think of it,’ he 
broke off, ‘I have made an abominable error: you should 
have ordered the cart before you were disguised. Why, 
Pitman, what the devil’s the use of you.^ why couldn’t you 
have reminded me of that?’ 

‘I never even knew there was a cart to be ordered,’ said 
the artist. ‘But I can take off the disguise again,’ he sug¬ 
gested eagerly. 

‘You would find it rather a bother to put on your beard,’ 
observed the lawyer, ‘No, it’s a false step; the sort of 
thing that hangs people,’ he continued with eminent 
cheerfulness, as he sipped his brandy; ‘and it can’t be re¬ 
traced now. Off to the mews with you, make all the ar¬ 
rangements; they’re to take the piano from here, cart it to 
Victoria, and despatch it thence by rail to Cannon Street, 
to lie till called for in the name of Fortune de Boisgobey.’ 

‘Isn’t that rather an awkward name?’ pleaded Pitman. 

‘Awkward ?’cried IVIichael scornfully. ‘It would hang us 
both! Brown is both safer and easier to pronounce. Call 

it Brown.’ 

‘I wish,’ said Pitman, ‘for my sake, I wish you wouldn t 
talk so much of hanging.’ 

‘Talking about it’s nothing, my boy! returned Michael. 
‘But take your hat and be off, and mind and pay for every¬ 
thing beforehand.’ 

Left to himself, the lawyer turned his attention for some 
time exclusively to the liqueur brandy, and his spirits, 
which had been pretty fair all morning, now prodigiously 

rose. 

When Mr. Pitman returned to the studio, he was 
appalled to observe his guide, philosopher, and friend 
performing miracles of execution on the silent grand. 

‘Heaven help me,’ thought the little man, ‘I 
been drinking! Mr. Finsbury,’ he said aloud;and Michael, 
without rising, turned upon him a countenance somewhat 
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flushecdj encircled with the bush of the red whislcersj and 

bestridden by the spectacles. ‘Capriccio in B-flat on the 

departure of a friend, said he, continuing his noiseless 
evolutions. 

Indignation awoke in the mind of Pitman. ‘Those spec¬ 
tacles were to be mine,’ he cried. ‘They are an essential 
part of my disguise/ 

‘lam going to wear them myself,’ replied Michael; and 
he added, with some show of truth, ‘There would be a devil 
of a lot of suspicion aroused if we both wore spectacles.’ 

Oh, well, said the assenting Pitman, ‘I rather counted 
on them; but of course, if you insist. And at any rate 

here IS the cart at the door.’ 

While the men were at work, Michael concealed himself 
in the closet among the debris of the barrel and the wires 
of the piano; and as soon as the coast was clear, the pair 
filled forth by the lane, jumped into a hansom in the 
King s Road, and were driven rapidly toward town. 

It would be difficult to express what Pitman suffered in 
the cab; cold, wet, terror in the capital degree, a grounded 
distrust of the commander under whom he served, a sense 
ot impudency in the matter of the low-necked shirt, a bitter 
sense of the decline and fall involved in the deprivation of his 

beard, all these were among the ingredients of the bowl. To 

reach the restaurant, for which they were deviously steer¬ 
ing, was the first relief. To hear Michael bespeak a private 
room was a second and a still greater. Nor, as they minted 
he stair under the guidance of an unintelligible alien, did 
he fail to note with gratitude the fewness of the persons 
present, or the still more cheering fact that the greater 
part of these were exiles from the land of France. It was 
thus a blessed thought that none of them would be con- 

fhe Seminary; for even the French professor, 
ough admittedly a papist, he could scarce imagine fre- 
quoting SO rakish an establishment. 

he alien introduced them into a small, bare room with 

555^*1 
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a single table, a sofa, and a dwarfish fire; and Michael 
called promptly for more coals and a couple of brandies and 
sodas. 

‘Oh, no,’ said Pitman, ‘surely not—no more to drink/ 
‘I don’t know what you would be at,’ said Michael 
plaintively, ‘It’s positively necessary to do something; and 
one shouldn’t smoke before meals—I thought that was 
understood. You seem to have no idea of hygiene.’ . . . 

Pitman fell into bitter musing; here he was, ridiculously 
shorn, absurdly disguised, in the company of a drunken 
man in spectacles, and waiting for a champagne luncheon 
in a restaurant painfully foreign. What would his princi¬ 
pals think, if they could see him ? What if they knew his 
tragic and deceitful errand ? 

From these reflections he was aroused by the entrance 
of the alien with the brandies and sodas. Michael took one 
and bade the waiter pass the other to his friend. 

Pitman waved it from him with his hand. ‘Don’t let 

me lose all self-respect,’ he said. 

‘Anything to oblige a friend,’ returned Michael. ‘But 
I’m not going to drink alone. Here,’ he added to the 
waiter, ‘you take it.’ And then, touching glasses, ‘The 

health of Mr. Gideon Forsyth,’ said he. 

‘Meestare Gidden Borsye,’ replied the waiter, and he 

tossed off the liquor in four gulps. 

‘Have another.^’ said IVIichael, with undisguised inter¬ 
est, ‘I never saw a man drink faster. It restores one s con¬ 
fidence in the human race.’ 

But the waiter excused himself politely, and assisted by 

someone from without, began to bring in lunch. 

Michael made an excellent meal, which he washed 
down with a bottle of Heidsieck’s dry monopole. As for 
the artist, he was far too uneasy to eat, and his companion 
flatly refused to let him share in the champagne unless he 

1 ci« 1 ^ 

‘One of us must stay sober,’ remarked the lawyer, ana 
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I won’t give you champagne on the strength of a leg of 

grouse. I have to be cautious,’ he added confidentially. 

One drunken man, excellent business,—two drunken men 
all my eye.* ’ 

On the production of coffee and departure of the waiter, 

Michael might have been observed to make portentous 

efforts after gravity of mien. He looked his friend in the 

face (one eye perhaps a trifle off), and addressed him 
thickly but severely. 

Enough of this fooling,’ was his not inappropriate 

exordium. ‘To business. Mark me closely. I am an 

Australian. My name is John Dickson, though you 

mightn t think it from my unassuming appearance. You 

will be relieved to hear that I am rich, sir, very rich. You 

can t go into this sort of thing too thoroughly. Pitman; 

the whole secret is preparation, and I get up my biography 

rom the beginning, and I could tell it you now, only I have 
forgotten it. / > / 

‘Perhaps I’m stupid,’ began Pitman. 

• cried Michael. ‘Very stupid; but rich too_ 

richer than I am. I thought you would enjoy it. Pitman, 
so 1 ve arranged that you were to be literally wallowing in 
wealth. But then, on the other hand, you’re only an Ameri¬ 
can, and a maker of indiarubber overshoes at that And 
the worst of it is-why should I conceal it from you-that 
you re called Ezra Thomas. Now,’ said Michael, with a 
reahy appalling seriousness of manner, ‘tell me who we are.’ 

1 he unfortunate little man was cross-examined till he 
knew these facts by heart. 

The two then take a hansom to Cannon Street. They find that 
le piano has arrived from Victoria, and while a cart is being got 

nTiu’u barrister’s rooms they wait in the har- 

ss-room of a neighbouring mews. Michael drops olT to sleep, leav- 

“P ^ conversation with two or 
ee loafers. He is soon at the end of his tether. 
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Feeling some diversion needful, he fell upon Michael 
and shook him up. 

‘Hullo,^ said the lawyer, ‘what’s wrong?’ 

‘The cart is nearly ready,’ said Pitman sternly. ‘I will 
not allow you to sleep.’ 

‘All right—no offence, old man,’ replied Michael, 
yawning. ‘A little sleep never did anybody any harm; I 
feel comparatively sober now. But what’s all the hurry?’ 
he added, looking round him glassily. ‘I don’t see the 
cart, and I’ve forgotten where we left the piano.’ 

What more the lawyer might have said, in the con¬ 
fidence of the moment, is with Pitman a matter of tremu¬ 
lous conjecture to this day; but by the most blessed circum¬ 
stance, the cart was then announced, and Michael must bend 
the forces of his mind to the more difficult task of rising. 

‘Of course, you’ll drive,’ he remarked to his companion, 

as he clambered on the vehicle. 

‘I drive!’ cried Pitman. ‘I never did such a thing in my 

life. I cannot drive.’ 

‘Very well,’ responded Michael with entire composure, 
‘neither can I see. But just as you like. Anything to 
oblige a friend.’ 

A glimpse of the ostler’s darkening countenance de¬ 
cided Pitman. ‘All right,’ he said desperately, ‘you drive. 
I’ll tell you where to go.’ 

On Michael in the character of charioteer (since this is 
not intended to be a novel of adventure) it would be super¬ 
fluous to dwell at length. Pitman, as he sat holding on and 
gasping counsels, sole witness of this singular feat, knew 
not whether most to admire the driver’s valour or his un¬ 
deserved good fortune. But the latter at least prevailed, 
the cart reached Cannon Street without disaster; and Mr. 
Brown’s piano was speedily and cleverly got on board. 

‘Well, sir,’ said the leading porter, smiling as he men¬ 
tally reckoned up a handful of loose silver, ‘that s a morta 

heavy piano.’ 
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It s the richness of the tone,’ returned Michael, as he 
drove away. 

During these years Stevenson also wrote many of his Fables. 

Most of them compress into small compass, in the form of parables 

or semi-allegories, much of his tliinking about the conduct of life. 
Here are one or two of them. 

The Sick IVIan and the Fireman’ 

There was once a sick man in a burning house, to whom 
there entered a fireman. 

Do not save me, said the sick man. 'Save those who are 
strong.’ 

\\ ill you kindly tell me why.?’ inquired the fireman, for 
ne was a civil fellow. 

could possibly be fairer,’ said the sick man. 
The strong should be preferred in all cases, because they 
are or more service in the world/ 

The fireman pondered a while, for he was a man of 
sorne philosophy. ‘Granted,’ said he at last, as a part of the 
roof fell in, but for the sake of conversation, what would 
you Jay down as the proper service of the strong?’ 

‘Nothing can possibly be easier,’ returned the sick man- 
the proper service of the strong is to help the weak.’ 

gain the fireman reflected, for there was nothing hasty 
about this excellent creature. ‘I could forgive you^being 
sick, he said at last, as a portion of the wall fell out, ‘but I 
cannot bear your being such a fool.’ And with that he 

The Devil and the Innkeeper’ 

a time the devil stayed at an inn, where no 

beL^npn fo^they were people whose education had 
been neglected. He was bent on mischief, and for a time 

a ° ^ the innkeeper set 

a watch upon the devil and took him in the fact. ^ 
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The innke jeper got a rope’s end. 

‘Now I am going to thrash you,’ said the innkeeper. 

‘You have no right to be angry with me,’ said the devil. 
*I am only the devil, and it is my nature to do wrong.’ 

‘Is that so?’ asked the innkeeper. 

‘Fact, I assure you,’ said the devil. 

‘You really cannot help doing ill ?’ asked the innkeeper. 

‘Not in the smallest,’ said the devil; ‘it would be useless 
cruelty to thrash a thing like me.’ 

‘It would indeed,’ said the innkeeper. 

And he made a noose and hanged the devil. 

‘There!’ said the innkeeper. 

‘The Citizen and the Traveller ’ 

‘Look round you,’ said the citizen. ‘This is the largest 
market in the world,’ 

‘Oh, surely not,’ said the traveller. 

‘Well, perhaps not the largest,’ said the citizen, ‘but 
much the best.’ 

‘You are certainly wrong there,’ said the traveller. ‘I 
can tell you. . . 

They buried the stranger at the dusk. 

There is one piece of Stevenson’s work belonging to this period 
that is very much less well known than it deserv'es to be. He had 
visited Molokai, the leper settlement, in whicli Father Damien, a 
Roman Catholic priest, who had recently died, had been doing 
heroic and devoted work. He conceived for Damien an admiration 
so passionate and generous that it made Damien s undoubted weak¬ 
nesses seem trifles in the balance. But it is absurd, and even dishonest, 
to suggest that Stevenson was not aware of the weaknesses. Here is 
what he said of him: ‘It was a European peasant: dirty, bigoted, un¬ 
truthful, unwise, tricky.’ That surely, is plain enough speaking. But 
then he goes on: ‘but superb with generosity, residual candour and 
fundamental good-humour. ... A man, with all the grime an ^ 
paltriness of mankind, but a saint and hero all the more for that. 
Almost a year later, in Sydney, there came under his eyes a letter m 
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a newspaper written (though apparently not intended for publica- 

tion) by one Dr Hyde, a Presbyterian minister, and attacking 

Damien’s reputation. Stevenson was kindled to a white heat of 

generous anger, and he wrote his reply. Father Damien^ Open 

Letter. Simply as writing, quite apart from the motive, there is 

nothing of his, I think, more powerful. There is no longer, as he 

himself says in effect in the sentence earlier quoted, any of the old 

playing with words for their own sakes. Something needs to be said, 

and he says It. The result is one of the most searing pieces of measured 
invective that we have. 

^ Some of the critics consider that Stevenson was inspired by an 
overheated chivalry’. The world might be a better place if the 
chivalry of more of us was liable to similar rises of temperature. They 
say that his letter ‘lacks urbanity’. Why should it have had it? 

man replying to an attack on himself may wisely assume an 
appearance of urbanity, to prevent himself seeming unduly angry in 
his own cause. But Stevenson was replying to an attack not on him¬ 
self but on another man, and according to his own principles this 
is just where anger is justified or even demanded. It is true that 
^evenson himself did later regret the vehemence of his attack 
1 hree or four months later he wrote in a letter: ‘It is always harsh¬ 
ness that one regrets. I regret my letter to Dr. Hyde. Yes, I do- 
I think ,t was barbarously harsh; if I did it now, I would defend 
amien no less well, and give less pain to those who are alive. On 
the whole. It was virtuous to defend Damien; but it was harsh to 

than at? however, can be meaner 

attack on a dead man who cannot defend himself; and to 

see meanness well and truly lashed always seems to me an exhilarat- 
passag paragraphs, and one or Jo later 


SIR,— 


I,. , ,, Sydney, February 2c, 1890. 

may probably occur to you that we have met, and 


j- ^ nave mer, ana 

visited, and conversed; on my side, with interest. You 

fb^whl??courtesies, 
for which I was prepared to be grateful. But there are du- 
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ties which come before gratitude, and offences which justly 
divide friends, far more acquaintances. Your letter to the 
Reverend H. B. Gage is a document which, in my sight, 
if you had filled me with bread when I was starving, if you 
had sat up to nurse my father when he lay a-dying, would 
yet absolve me from the bonds of gratitude. You know 
enough, doubtless, of the process of canonization to be 
aware that, a hundred years after the death of Damien, 
there will appear a man charged with the painful office of 
the deviVs advocate. After that noble brother of mine, and 
of all frail clay, shall have lain a century at rest, one shall 
accuse, one defend him. The circumstance is unusual that 
the devil’s advocate should be a volunteer, should be a 
member of a sect immediately rival, and should make 
haste to take upon himself his ugly office ere the bones are 
cold; unusual, and of a taste which I shall leave my readers 
free to qualify; unusual, and to me inspiring. If I have at 
all learned the trade of using words to convey truth and to 
arouse emotion, you have at last furnished me with a sub¬ 
ject. For it is in the interest of all mankind, and the cause 
of public decency in every quarter of the world, not only 
that Damien should be righted, but that you and your 
letter should be displayed at length, in their true colours, 
to the public eye. 

To do this properly, I must begin by quoting you at 
large: I shall then proceed to criticise your utterance from 
several points of view, divine and human, in the course of 
which I shall attempt to draw again, and with more speci¬ 
fication, the character of the dead saint whom it has pleased 
you to vilify: so much being done, I shall say farewell to 

you for ever. 

‘Honolulu, August 2, 1889. 

‘Rev. H. B, Gage. 

‘Dear Brother,—In answer to your inquiries about 
Father Damien, I can only reply that we who knew the 
man are surprised at the extravagant newspaper laudations, 
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as if he was a most saintly philanthropist. The simple 
truth is, he was a coarse, dirty man, headstrong and bi¬ 
goted. He was not sent to Molokai, but went there with¬ 
out orders: . . . Others have done much for the lepers, our 

own ministers, the government physicians, and so forth 

but never with the Catholic idea of meriting eternal life_ 

Yours, etc., 

‘C. M. HYDE.’ 1 

To deal fitly with a letter so extraordinary, I must draw 

at the outset on my private knowledge of the signatory and 

his sect. It may offend others; scarcely you, who have been 

so busy to collect, so bold to publish, gossip on your rivals. 

And this IS perhaps the moment when I may best explain 

to you the character of what you are to read; I conceive 

you as a man quite beyond and below the reticences of 

civility: with what measure you mete, with that shall it be 

measured you again; with you, at last, I rejoice to feel the 

button off the foil and to plunge home. And if in aught 

at shall say I should offend others, your colleagues, 

whom I respect and remember with affection, I can but 

offer them my regret; I am not free, I am inspired by the 

consideration of interests far more large; and such pain as 

can be inflicted by anything from me must be indeed tri- 

timg when compared with the pain with which they read 

your cUer. It is not the hangman, but the criminal, that 
rings Qisnonour on the house, 

. . (and remember, as far as any sect avows me, 

IS mine) has not done ill in a worldly sense in the Hawai- 

calamity befell their innocent 

T Jeprosy descended and took root in the 

ght Islands, ^ qutdpro quo was to be looked for. To that 

pTh mission, and to you, as one of its adornments, 
d had sent at last an opportunity. I know I am touching 
here upon a nerve acutely sensitive. I know that others of 

^ From the Sydney Presbyterian, October 26, i88q. 
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your colleagues look back on the inertia of your Church, 
and the intrusive and decisive heroism of Damien, with 
something almost to be called remorse. I am sure it is so 
with yourself; I am persuaded your letter was inspired by 
a certain envy, not essentially ignoble, and the one human 
trait to be espied in that performance. You were thinking 
of the lost chance, the past day; of that which should have 
been conceived and was not; of the service due and not 
rendered. Thne was^ said the voice in your ear, in your 
pleasant room, as you sat raging and writing; and if the 
words written were base beyond parallel, the rage, I am 
happy to repeat—it is the only compliment I shall pay 
you—the rage was almost virtuous. But, sir, when we have 
failed, and another has succeeded; when we have stood by, 
and another has stepped in; when we sit and grow bulky 
in our charming mansions, and a plain, uncouth peasant 
steps into the battle, under the eyes of God, and succours 
the afflicted, and consoles the dying, and is himself 
afflicted in his turn, and dies upon the field of honour—the 
battle cannot be retrieved as your unhappy irritation has 
suggested. It is a lost battle, and lost for ever. One thing 
remained to you in your defeat—some rags of common 
honour; and these you have made haste to cast away. 

Common honour; not the honour of having done any¬ 
thing right, but the honour of not having done aught con¬ 
spicuously foul; the honour of the inert; that was what 
remained to you. . . . Your Church and Damien’s were in 
Hawaii upon a rivalry to do well: to help, to edify, to set 
divine examples. You having (in one huge instance) failed, 
and Damien succeeded, I marvel it should not have oc¬ 
curred to you that you were doomed to silence; that when 
you had been outstripped in that high rivalry, and sat 
inglorious in the midst of your well-being, in your pleas¬ 
ant room—and Damien, crowned with glories and horrors, 
toiled and rotted 'in that pigsty of his under the cliffs of 
Kalawao—you, the elect who would not, were the last man 
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on earth to collect and propagate gossip on the volunteer 
who would and did. . . . 

And I take it, this is a type of our division; that you are 
one of those who have an eye for faults and failures; that 
you take a pleasure to find and publish them; and that, 
having found them, you make haste to forget the overvail- 
ing virtues and the real success which had alone intro¬ 
duced them to your knowledge. It is a dangerous frame 
ot mind. That you may understand how dangerous, and 
into what a situation it has already brought you, we will 
(it you please) go hand-in-hand through the different 
phrases of your letter, and candidly examine each from the 

point of view of its truth, its appositeness, and its charity. 
Damien was coarse. ^ 

It is very possible. You make us sorry for the lepers 

who had only a coarse old peasant for their friend and 

father. But you, who were so refined, why were you not 

there, to cheer them with the lights of culture.? Or may I 

remind you that we have some reason to doubt if John the 

Baptist were genteel; and in the case of Peter, on whose 

career you doubtless dwell approvingly in the pulpit, no 

doubt at all he was a ‘coarse, headstrong’ fisherman! Yet 

ev^ in our Protestant Bibles Peter is called Saint. 

JJamien was dirty. 

He was. Think of the poor lepers annoyed with this 

dirty comrade! But the clean Dr. Hyde was at his food in 
a nne house. . . . 

order^'^'^ but went there without 

^ean the words for 

blame.? I have heard Christ, in the pulpits of our Church, 

he d up for mitatmn on the ground that His sacrifice was 
voluntary. Does Dr. Hyde think otherwise.? . 

repeated a piece of scandalous gossip about Damien 
and Stevenson ends hts letter by dealing with this. 
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Is it growing at all clear to you what a picture you have 
drawn of your own heart ? I will try yet once again to make 
it clearer. You had a father: suppose this tale were about 
him, and some informant brought it to you, proof in hand; 
I am not making too high an estimate of your emotional 
nature when I suppose you would regret the circumstance ? 
that you would feel the tale of frailty the more keenly since 
it shamed the author of your days ? and that the last thing 
you would do would be to publish it in the religious press? 
Well, the man who tried to do what Damien did is my 
father, . . . and the father of all who love goodness; and he 
was your father too, if God had given you grace to see it. 
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We come now to the last work of his life, written after he had settled 
in bamoa, the most part of it in the last few weeks of his life. IVeir 
of Hermtston has m this way a curious history. He tried it twice and 
neither time could he get it to move; so he laid it aside and went on 
with the immeasurably inferior 5 /. Ives. Indeed for much of the 
our years in Samoa he was pulling against a dead weiglu; he was 
much occupied with the politics of the island; and inspiration did 
not at command. Then, m October ’94, he turned to li^etr 

toi the third time, and something very remarkable happened. There 
was no longer any goading of the reluctant Modestine of his 
imagination. The thing suddenly came alive. In imagination he 
was back m the country that he loved and among the pefple that he 
loved .,.d undcTstood. His insiglu w.s sharpened so ,hu, he wem 

fnr^ into the springs of human action than ever be- 

neveVTn ^7 ^ he had 

every Hneof'it ' T' ‘-'^sy writing: one can feel the tension in 
every me of it and one feels that no writer, least of all Stevenson 

could have for long stood up to the strain that such writing must en- 

aiU but It was triumphant writing. It is not easy to selectf but iv"ir 

ih\Zu 7 T\ " ^ '="‘1 'his book 

Without at least an attempt to give a taste of its quality. First the 

of whaTis '^■'hten, with enough forecast 

or what IS to come to whet the anticipation. 

In the wild end of a moorland parish, far out of the sieht 

fiS 'he heltherrand 

monumeLTsI? 'h<= brae-side, a 

Claverhouse shot with his own hand the PraZg Weaver 

on“ha7r„7’l“" f. Mortality hfs clinked 

onely gravestone. Public and domestic history 
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have thus marked with a bloody finger this hollow among 
the hills; and since the Cameronian gave his life there, two 
hundred years ago, in a glorious folly, and without com¬ 
prehension or regret, the silence of the moss has been 
broken once again by the report of firearms and the cry of 
the dying. 

The DeiFs Hags was the old name. But the place is now 
called Francie’s Cairn. For a while it was told that Fran- 
cie walked. Aggie Hogg met him in the gloaming by the 
cairnside, and he spoke to her, with chattering teeth, so that 
his words were lost. He pursued Rob Todd (if anyone 
could have believed Robbie) for the space of half a mile with 
pitiful entreaties. But the age is one of incredulity; these 
superstitious decorations speedily fell off; and the facts of 
the story itself, like the bones of a giant buried there and half 
dug up, survived, naked and imperfect, in the memory of 
the scattered neighbours. To this day, of winter nights, 
when the sleet is on the window and the cattle are quiet in 
the byre, there will be told again, amid the silence of the 
young and the additions and corrections of the old, the 
tale of the Justice-Clerk and of his son, young Hermiston, 
that vanished from men’s knowledge; of the two Kirsties 
and the Four Black Brothers of the Cauldstaneslap; and 
of Frank Innes, ‘the young fool advocate’, that came into 
these moorland parts to find his destiny. 

Then the tale of the Four Black Brothers, a kind of interlude, 
introduced amongst other things to give a picture of the fiimily to 
which the two Kirsties belonged. The Gilbert Elliott of the story 
is the elder Kirstie’s brother, and the brothers her nephews; the 
younger Kirstie is their considerably younger sister, and the elder 

Kirstie’s niece. 

In 1804, at the age of sixty, Gilbert met an end that 
might be called heroic. He was due home from mark^ 
any time from eight at night till five in the morning, an 
in any condition from the quarrelsome to the speech ess, 
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for he maintained to that age the goodly customs of the 
Scots farmer. It was known on this occasion that he had a 
good bit of money to bring home; the word had gone 
round loosely. The laird had shown his guineas, and if 
anybody had but noticed it, there was an ill-looking, vao-a- 
bond crew, the scum of Edinburgh, that drew out of The 
market long ere it was dusk and took the hill-road by 
Hermiston, where it was not to be believed that they 
had lawful business. One of the country-side, one Dickie- 
son they took with them to be their guide, and dear he 
paid tor It! Of a sudden, in the ford of the Broken Dykes 
this vermin clan tell on the laird, six to one, and him three 
parts asleep, having drunk hard. But it is ill to catch an 
Elliott, hor a while, in the night and the black water that 
was deep as to his saddle-girths, he wrought with his staff 
like a smith at his stithy, and great was the sound of oaths 
and blows. With that the ambuscade was burst, and he 
rode for home with a pistol-ball in him, three knife wounds, 
the loss of his front teeth, a broken rib and bridle, and a 
dying horse. That was a race with death that the laird 
rode. In the mirk night, with his broken bridle and his 
head swimming he dug his spurs to the rowels in the 
orse s side, and the horse, that was even worse off than 
imselt the poor creature! screamed out loud like a ner- 
son as he went, so that the hills echoed with it, and the 
a "" 1 ^.^^’‘^sta^eslap got to their feet about the table 

The horse fell 

and fell rh® of the house 

and fell there on the threshold. To the son that raised him 

‘Hae,’said he. All the way up 

of the ambuscade-and the thirst of vengeance seized on 

. himself and pointing with an 

come*^'hT Wack night from which he had 

come, he uttered the single command, ‘Brocken Dykes,’ 
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and fainted. He had never been loved, but he had been 
feared in honour. At that sight, at that word, gasped out 
at them from a toothless and bleeding mouth, the old 
Elliott spirit awoke with a shout in the four sons. ‘Want¬ 
ing the hat,’ continues my author, Kirstie, whom I but 
haltingly follow, for she told this tale like one inspired, 
‘wanting guns, for there wasna twa grains o’ pouder in the 
house, wi’ nae mair weepons than their sticks into their 
hands, the fower o’ them took the road. Only Hob, and 
that was the eldest, hunkered at the door-sill where the 
blood had rin, fyled his hand wi’ it, and haddit it up to 
Heeven in the way o’ the auld Border aith. “Hell shall have 
her ain again this nicht!” he raired, and rode forth upon 
his earrand.’ It was three miles to Broken Dykes, down 
hill, and a sore road. Kirstie had seen men from Edinburgh 
dismounting there in plain day to lead their horses. But 
the four brothers rode it as if Auld Hornie were behind 
and Heaven in front. Come to the ford, and there was 
Dickieson. By all tales, he was not dead, but breathed and 
reared upon his elbow, and cried out to them for help. It 
was at a graceless face that he asked mercy. As soon as 
Hob saw, by the glint of the lantern, the eyes shining and 
the whiteness of the teeth in the man’s face, ‘Damn you! 
says he; ‘ye hae your teeth, hae ye?’ and rode his horse 
to and fro upon that human remnant. Beyond that, Dan- 
die must dismount with the lantern to be their guide; he 
was the youngest son, scarce twenty at the time. A nicht 
long they gaed in the wet heath and jennipers, and whaur 
they gaed they neither knew nor cared, but just followed 
the bluid-stains and the footprints of their faither s mur¬ 
derers. And a’ nicht Dandie had his nose to the grund like 
a tyke, and the ithers followed and spak naething, neither 
black nor white. There was nae noise to be heard, but just 
the sough of the swalled burns, and Hob, the dour yin, 
risping his teeth as he gaed.’ With the first glint of the 
morning they saw they were on the drove road, and at that 
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the four stopped and had a dram to their breakfasts, for 
they knew that Dand must have guided them right,’and 
the rogues could be but little ahead'^ hot foot for Edmburgh 
by the way of the Pentland Hills. By eight o’clock thev 
had word of them-a shepherd had seL four men ‘Icofo 
mishandled go by in the last hour. ‘That’s yin apiece'’ 
says Clem, and swung his cudgel. ‘Five o’ them!’ says 
Hob. ‘God’s death, but the faither was a man! And him 
drunk! And then there befell them what my author 
termed ‘a sair misbegowk’, for they were overta'ken by a 
posse of mounted neighbours come to aid in the pursuit, 
hour sour faces looked on the reinforcement. ‘The Deil’s 
broughten you!’ said Clem, and they rode thenceforward 

Ik party with hanging heads. Before ten 

they had found and secured the rogues, and by three of 

the afternoon, as they rode up the Vennel with their 
prisoners, they were aware of a concourse of people bear¬ 
ing m their midst something that dripped. ‘For the boady 
o t e saxt, pursued Kirstie, wi his head smashed like a 
hazelnit, had been a’ that nicht in the chairge o’ Hermi- 
ston ater, and it dunting it on the stanes, and grunding 
It on the shallmvs, and flinging the deid thing heels-ower- 
urdie at the Fa s o’ Spango; and in the first o’ the day, 
weed had got a hold o’ him and carried him off like a 
wind, for it was uncoly swalled, and raced wi’ him, 
o mg un er brae-sides, and was long playing with the 

hirn'r' Ae cLti, ?„d it .L 

end of all cuist him up on the starling of Cross- 
Dick^^ k^^ there they were a’thegither at last (for 

that 1 my brither had been 

A k-^'^ ^ against sax and saved the siller 

and him drunk!’ Thus died of honourable injuries and in 

Lut hir." Cauldstaneslap" 

ut his sons had scarce less glory out of the business. ^ 

muhegou^k, mishap; starling, ring of piles supporting the pier. 
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And now for almost the last scene that Stevenson ever wrote. A 
word first about the situation. Archie, ‘young Hermiston’, is the 
son of Lord Hermiston, the grim old judge. He has fallen foul of his 
father for criticizing in public his conduct of a trial, and been exiled 
to the family house on the moors. Here he is looked after by the 
elder Kirstie, who idolizes him as she had idolized his mother before 
him. Here is Stevenson’s account of her. 

Kirstie was now over fifty, and might have sat to a sculp¬ 
tor. Long of limb, and still light of foot, deep-breasted, 
robust-loined, her golden hair not yet mingled with any 
trace of silver, the years had but caressed and embellished 
her. . . . Her feeling [for Archie] partook of the loyalty of 
a clanswoman, the hero-worship of a maiden aunt, and the 
idolatry due to a god. 

Archie falls in love with the young Kirstie, they meet on the 
moors, at the Deil’s Hags, and the elder Kirstie sees possible disaster 
ahead for both of them. She makes up her mind to have it out with 
Archie and goes to see him late one night when she has heard him 
come in, go to his room and throw open the window. 

She knocked guardedly at Archie’s door and was bidden 
enter. 

Archie had been looking out into the ancient blackness, 
pierced here and there with a rayless star; taking the sweet 
air of the moors and the night into his bosom deeply, 
seeking, perhaps finding, peace after the manner of the 
unhappy. He turned round as she came in, and showed 

her a pale face against the window-frame. 

‘Is that you, Kirstie.^’ he asked. Come in! 

‘It’s unco late, my dear,’ said Kirstie, affecting un¬ 
willingness. . .. ^ 

‘No, no,’ he answered, ‘not at all. Come in, if you want 

a crack. I am not sleepy, God knows!’ 

She advanced, took a chair by the toilet tab e an e 
candle, and set the rushlight at her foot. Something-—! 
might be in the comparative disorder of her dress, it might 
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be the emotion that now welled in her bosom_had 

touched her with a wand of transformation, and she 
seemed young with the youth of goddesses. 

Mr. Erchie,’ she began, ‘what’s this that’s come to ye.?’ 
I am not aware of anything that has come,’ said Archie, 
and blushed, and repented bitterly that he had let her in’ 
O, my dear, that’ll no dael’ said Kirstie. ‘It’s ill to 
blend the eyes of love. O, Mr. Erchie, tak a thocht ere it’s 
ower ate. Ye shouldna be impatient o’ the braws of life, 
mey 11 a come m their saison, like the sun and the rain. 

ye’ve mony cantie years afore ye. See 
and dinna wreck yersel’ at the outset like sae mony 
ithers! Hae patience—they telled me aye that was the 
owercome o’ hfe—hae patience, there’s a braw day coming 
yet. ^ude kens it never cam to me; and here I am, wi’ 
nayther man nor bairn to ca’ my ain, wearying a’ folks wi’ 
my ill tongue, and you just the first, Mr. Erchie!’ 

Archie ^ ^ difficulty in knowing what you mean,’ said 

‘It’s just this, that I’m 

fthh. • ^ 1 Remember, your 

her IS a hard man, reaping where he hasna sowed and 

minH hasna strawed. It’s easy speakin’, but 

ill to i y gurly face o’m, where it’s 

hi to look, and vain to look for mercy. Ye mind me o’ a 

bonny ^ship pitten oot into the black and gowsty seas— 

Liir lo and crackin’ wi’ Kirstie in 

whatteTw f *he morn, and in 

to cover ye?”"^ ° fearsome tempest, cryin’ on the hills 

verv^e^om.^.?**!’ ^"'g^aatical tonight—and 

very eloquent, Archie put in. 

chanmfofT^’ Erchie,’ she continued, with a 

wi’ve yemaunna think that I canna sympathise 

y • maunna think that I havena been young mysel’. 

braws^ delights; loton chalmeTy quiet room. 
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Lang syne, when I was a bit lassie, no twenty yet-’ 

She paused and sighed. ‘Clean and caller, wi^ a fit like the 
hinney bee,^ she continued. ‘I was aye big and buirdly, ye 
maun understand; a bonny figure o’ a woman, though I 
say it that suldna—built to rear bairns—braw bairns they 
suld hae been, and grand I wad hae likit it! But I was 
young, dear, wi’ the bonny glint o’ youth in my e’en, and 
little I dreamed I’d ever be tellin’ ye this, an auld, lanely, 
rudas wife 1 Weel, Mr. Erchie, there was a lad cam courtin’ 
me, as was but naetural. Mony had come before, and I 
would nane o’ them. But this yin had a tongue to wile the 
birds frae the lift and the bees frae the foxglove bells. 
Deary me, but it’s lang syne! Folk have dee’d sinsyne and 
been buried, and are forgotten, and bairns been born and 
got merrit and got bairns o’ their ain. Sinsyne woods have 
been plantit, and have grawn up and are bonny trees, and 
the j oes sit in their shadow, and sinsyne auld estates have 
changed hands, and there have been wars and rumours of 
wars on the face of the earth. And here I’m still—like an 
auld droopit craw—lookin’ on and craikin’! But, Mr, 
Erchie, do ye no think that I have mind o’ it a’ still ? I was 
dwalling then in my faither’s house; and it’s a curious 
thing that we were whiles trysted in the Deil’s Hags. And 
do ye no think that I have mind of the bonny simmer days, 
the lang miles o’ the bluid-red heather, the cryin’ o’ the 
whaups, and the lad and lassie that were trysted ? Do ye 
no think that I mind how the hilly sweetness ran about my 
hairt.?^ Ay, Mr. Erchie, I ken the way o’ it—fine do I ken 
the way—how the grace o’ God takes them, like Paul of 
Tarsus, when they think it least, and drives the pair o 
them into a land which is like a dream, and the world and 
the folks in’t are nae mair than clouds to the puir lassie, and 
heeven nae mair than windle-straes if she can but pleesure 
him! Until Tam dee’d—that was my story,’ she broke off 
to say, ‘he dee’d, and I wasna at the buryin’. But while he 

ioot; joes, lovers; whaups, curlews; wtitdle-strues, chaff. 
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lassie^^’*^^’ ^ could take care o’ mysel’. And can yon puir 

Kirsti^e, her eyes shining with unshed tears, stretched out 
her hand towards him appealingly; the bright and the dull 
gold ot her hair flashed and smouldered in the coils be¬ 
hind her comely head, like the rays of an eternal youth- 

colour had risen in her face; and Archie was 
abashed alike by her beauty and her story. He came to¬ 
wards her slowly from the window, took up her hand in his 
and kissed it. ’ 

Kirstie, he said hoarsely, ‘you have misjudged me 

sorely. I have always thought of her, I wouldna harm her 
tor the universCj my woman/ 

Eh, lad, and that’s easy sayin’,’ cried Kirstie, ‘but it’s 
nane sae easy doin’! Man, do ye no comprehend that it’s 
God s wull we should be blendit and glamoured, and have 
nae command over our ain members at a time like that? 
My bairn she cried, still holding his hand, ‘think o’ the 

Erchie! and O, be wise for 
twa! Think o the risk she rins! I have seen ye, and what’s 

^ Hags, in my ain 

for I, there-in pairt for the omen, 

Jor I think there s a weird on the place—and in pairt for 

bitterness o’ hairt. It’s strange ye 

auW thrawn, 

s seen a heap o’ human natur since he 

S /k the musket barrels, if he never saw nane 

atore, she added, with a kind of wonder in her eyes. 

I have done her no wrong,’ said 
foul redemption of my 

Sir/ T ^ he^td of this 

ablr all' 

ve Jn//n Kirstie, rising. ‘I’ll can trust 

y oo, 1 11 can gang to my bed wi’ an easy hairt.’ And 

howly hollow. 
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then she saw in a flash how barren had been her triumph, 
Archie had promised to spare the girl, and he would keep 
it; but who had promised to spare Archie ? What was to 
be the end of it? Over a maze of difficulties she glanced, 
and saw, at the end of every passage, the flinty counten¬ 
ance of Hermiston. And a kind of horror fell upon her at 
what she had done. She wore a tragic mask. ‘Erchie, the 
Lord peety you, dear, and peety me! I have buildit on 
this foundation’—laying her hand heavily on his shoulder 
—‘and buildit hie, and pit my hairt in the buildin’ of it. If 
the hale hypothec were to fa’, I think, laddie, I would dee! 
Excuse a daft wife that loves ye, and that kenned your 
mither. And for His name’s sake keep yersel’ frae inordin¬ 
ate desires; haud your heart in baith your hands, carry it 
canny and laigh; dinna send it up like a bairn’s kite into 
the collieshangie o’ the wunds! Mind, Maister Erchie 
dear, that this life’s a’ disappointment, and a mouthfu’ 
o’ mools is the appointed end.’ 

‘Ay, but Kirstie, my woman, you’re asking me ower 
much at last,’ said Archie, profoundly moved, and lapsing 
into the broad Scots. ‘Ye’re asking what nae man can 
grant ye, what only the Lord of heaven can grant ye if he 
see fit. Ay! And can even He? I can promise ye what I 
shall do, and you can depend on that. But how I shall fee] 
—my woman, that is long past thinking of!’ 

They were both standing by now opposite each other. 
The face of Archie wore the wretched semblance of a smile ; 

hers was convulsed for a moment. 

‘Promise me ae thing,’ she cried, in a sharp voice. 
‘Promise me ye’ll never do naething without telling me. 

‘No, Kirstie, I canna promise ye that,’ he replied. I 

have promised enough, God kens! 

‘May the blessing of God lift and rest upon ye, dear! 

she said. 

‘God bless ye, my old friend,’ said he. 

hypothec^ structure. 



Twelve pages later. In the middle of a chapter, the book breaks 
off. About this time, the story goes, Mrs Stevenson one mornino 
ound the dcdiaition of the book pinned to the curtains of her bed. 

1 saw rain falling and the rainbow drawn 
On Lammermuir. Hearkening I heard ao-ain 
In my precipitous city beaten bells ^ 

W innow the keen sea wind. And here afar. 

Intent on my own race and place, I wrote. 

Take thou the writing: thine it is. For who 
Burnished the sword, blew on the drowsy coal. 

Held still the target higher, chary of praise 
And prodigal of counsel—who but thou 
So now, in the end, if this the least be good. 

If any deed be done, if any fire 

Burn in the imperfect page, the praise be thine. 

There was no doubt about the fire burning. It went on burning 

with a fierce but steady glow for six or seven weeks, and Stevenson 

new t lat joy that must come to any artist who knows that he is 
creating something hitherto beyond him. 

Then on December 3, after a long and good day’s work, he came 
downstairs in the highest spirits to help his wife make a salad for 
leir mea , and brought up from the cellar a bottle of Burgundy, 
u denly he put his hands to his head, said ‘What’s that ? Do I look 
strange, and within a few moments was insensible. Two hours 
ater, without recovering consciousness, he was dead. When he 
wrote the last paragraph of ‘Aes Triplex’, years before, he might 
ate een having second sight about iiis own death. 

if death catch people, like an open pitfall, and 

mn^If ''^st projects, and planning 

with hope, and their 
trin boastful language, they should be at once 

ripped up and silenced: is there not something brave and 
spirited ,n such a termination.? and does not liTe go down 
1 ^ etter grace, foaming in full body over a precipice, 

han miserably straggling to an end in sandy deltas.? 
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When the Greeks made their fine saying that those whom 
the gods love die young, I cannot help believing they had 
this sort of death also in their eye. For surely, at whatever 
age it overtake the man, this is to die young. Death 
has not been suffered to take so much as an illusion on 
from his heart. In the hot-fit of life, a-tiptoe on the high¬ 
est point of being, he passes at a bound on to the other 
side. The noise of the mallet and chisel is scarcely 
quenched, the trumpets are hardly done blowing, when, 
trailing with him clouds of glory, this happy-starred, full- 
blooded spirit shoots into the spiritual land. 
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